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fBigley'a  GJnmeback 

First  Prize  Story 
Edward   Stoner 

EE,  what  a  difference,"  mused  the  rower,  as  he  slowly  pulled  his  dory 
onto  the  muddy  waters  of  the  harbor.  "Here  am  I,  born  Laurence 
Bigley;  had  a  swell  job  with  Uncle  Sam,  who  changed  it  to  Secret 
Service  Operative  No.  Ill  —  then  fired  me,  and  now  I'm  a  full 
fledged  member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Boston  Beachcombers,  in  good  standing, 
maybe,  known  as  Larry  the  Lobster,  thirty-seven  years  old,  and  at  the  present 

time,  not  worth  the  powder  to" 

The  mate  on  the  ferry  was  right  when  he  named  Larry  the  "Lobster,"  for 
he  certainly  was  a  scavenger,  now.  While  working  for  the  Government,  some 
time  previously,  he  had  followed  a  gang  of  rum-runners  right  up  to  the  pier- 
head where  that  big  Danish  boat  was  taking  on  freight  and  passengers.  A 
rising  fog  and  the  dusk  had  spoiled  everything  and  they  had  disappeared  as 
though  the  landscape  had  swallowed  them.  How  literally  true  this  was,  Larry 
did  not  know  at  the  time.  The  ease  with  which  they  got  away  looked  bad  for 
him;  it  seemed  impossible  to  escape  without  collusion,  somewhere,  so  to  satisfy 
all  concerned,  Larry's  name  was  taken  from  the  roster. 

It  was  bad  enough  to  lose  his  job,  but  the  tough  part  was  to  be  openly 
accused  of  being  in  cahoots  with  the  mob.  As  United  States  Operative  No.  Ill, 
he  had  been  earning  $250  per  month.  Now,  owing  to  the  depression  and  other 
causes  —  notably  his  discharge  from  the  Secret  Service  —  he  had  sunk  lower 
and  lower,  and  was  earning  only  a  miserable  sustenance  from  the  sale  of  drift- 
wood, cork,  rope,  and  any  flotsam  and  jetsom  he  was  able  to  pick  up.  It  bought 
coffee  —  anyhow. 

He  was  awakened  from  his  reverie  by  the  deafening  blast  of  the  Danish 
boat's  whistle,  leaving  for  her  home  port.  Immediately  he  saw  that  he  had 
rowed  unconsciously  under  her  stern,  and  pulled  vigorously  to  get  away  from 
the  wash  of  her  propellors ;  but  too  late,  for  the  engines  had  started  forward  to 
loosen  the  hawsers  at  her  bow.  The  turbulent  water  caught  the  little  boat 
squarely  abeam  and  threw  Larry  into  the  whirlpool.  Down,  down  he  went.  He 
held  his  breath  as  long  as  he  could.  Then  all  went  black  ...  he  had  hit  his 
head  on  the  piling  that  supported  the  pier. 

He  awoke  with  a  throbbing  headache  to  find  himself  in  pitch  darkness,  with 
his  head  and  shoulders  high  and  dry,  but  his  lower  extremities  under  water. 
At  first  he  figured  he  had  drifted  up  onto  one  of  the  islands  in  the  harbor,  but 
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the  air  was  too  close  and  dank  to  be  in  the  open.  Getting  up,  he  staggered 
away  from  the  water's  edge — and  bumped  heavily  into  a  wall.  Unabashed,  he 
tried  in  other  directions,  each  time  with  no  more  success.  Then,  like  a  flash, 
the  truth  dawned  upon  him 

The  pier  where  the  Danish  boat  had  been  berthed  was  originally  a  clumsy 
wooden  structure  jutting  into  the  harbor.  Later,  the  Danish- American  Storage 
and  Importing  Company  had  bought  the  property  on  which  to  build  a  ware- 
house. The  wooden  piling  was  not  nearly  strong  enough  to  support  the  pro- 
posed six  story  building,  so  it  had  been  reinforced  with  cement  and  rocks. 
Evidently  the  liners  docking  there  had  worn  away  a  huge  hole  under  the  water 
by  the  wash  of  their  propellors.    Into  this  cavity  Bigley  was  hurled. 

Larry  contemplated  swimming  under  water  and  out  of  the  tunnel  the  way 
he  had  entered,  but  as  his  lungs  were  still  half  full  of  water  and  he  was  very 
weak  from  the  blow  on  the  head,  he  postponed  the  attempt  until  later. 

By  now,  he  had  a  decided  gnawing  feeling  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  which 
told  him  that  he  had  been  unconscious  for  some  considerable  time — at  least 
three  or  four  hours.  A  drowsiness  overcame  him,  and  utterly  worn  out,  he 
fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 

He  was  awakened  by  the  put-put  of  a  motorboat's  underwater  exhaust.  His 
heart  leapt  at  the  thought  of  rescue  and  food,  but  it  immediately  sank  again  at 
the  thought  that  he  was  losing  his  mind,  for  he  saw  a  large  portion  of  the 
opposite  wall  swing  outward  mysteriously  and  the  trim  bow  of  a  fast-looking 
boat  appear  in  the  opening.  A  refreshingly  cool  breeze  drifted  in  and  he  could 
see  the  stars  twinkling  over  the  harbor.  He  stifled  the  gasp  of  astonishment  he 
was  about  to  give,  when  he  recognized  the  boat  as  the  elusive  rum-runner  that 
was  the  cause  of  his  downfall. 

He  huddled  farther  into  the  corner  so  that  he  had  a  smaller  chance  of  being 
discovered,  although  that  seemed  unlikely,  with  his  mud-covered  clothes  as  a 
camouflage. 

The  spotlight  on  the  boat  was  turned  on  and  revealed  a  large,  cement  walled 
cavern.  The  floor  was  of  mud  and  rocks  and  on  one  side  was  a  brick,  dock-like 
channel  in  which  the  boat  was  now  riding.  Overhead  was  a  large  shelf  or 
ledge,  six  or  seven  feet  wide,  on  which  were  cases  upon  cases  of  choice  con- 
traband liquors. 

Now  two  men  clambered  up  on  the  shelf  and  the  two  remaining  handed  up 
the  cases,  where  they  were  neatly  stacked  in  piles.  After  unloading  the  boat, 
one  of  them  pulled  a  wooden  block,  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  brick,  out 
of  the  wall  and  peered  out.  Seeing  that  the  coast  was  clear,  he  replaced  it. 
grasped  a  huge  iron  bar  that  acted  as  a  lever  to  open  the  door,  and  extinguished 
the  light.  The  motor  started  turning  over  quietly — the  door  swung  open.  The 
boat  glided  out  and  the  door  silently  closed. 

Bigley  waited  until  he  was  sure  that  the  boat  was  gone;  stood  up,  and  wanted 
to  shout  for  sheer  joy.   He  hadn't  realized  for  a  long  time  how  great  it  was  to 


be  living,  at  least  not  since  he  had  become  a  floating  junkman.  Calming  down, 
he  hauled  himself  up  on  the  shelf  and  removed  the  lookout  block.  He  could 
dimly  glimpse  the  rum-runner  going  out  to  sea;  the  East  Boston  ferry,  and  the 
Charlestown  Navy  Yard.  He  replaced  the  block,  swung  down  hard  on  the 
lever,  and  was  free,  even  if  he  was  in  forty  feet  of  water.  He  held  on  to  the 
door  for  a  minute  or  two  in  order  to  get  his  breath ;  pushed  it  close  and  with  a 
steady  stroke  set  out  for  the  public  landing  where  he  usually  kept  his  boat. 
Arriving  there  he  was  surprised  to  see  it  riding  at  its  moorings.  Some  kind  soul 
had  been  thoughtful  enough  to  tie  it  up,  thinking  perhaps  that  it  had  accident- 
ally got  adrift. 

Without  letting  anyone  into  his  secret,  he  went  home  to  a  much  appreciated 
supper  and  bed. 

The  next  morning  he  went  to  the  Secret  Service  office  in  the  Custom  House, 
where  he  was  greeted  by  surly  and  suspicious  glances.  Even  the  office  boy, 
sensing  the  way  the  rest  of  the  force  felt,  did  his  part,  so  when  Bigley  started 
toward  the  Chief's  office,  he  stood  in  his  way,  and  growled  in  what  he  fondly 
imagined  was  a  masculine  voice — 

"Hey,  you!  You  can't  go  in  there." 

"Oh,  I  can't,  huh?"  retorted  Bigley,  "Well,  I'm  going  in.  Watch  me!"  With 
that  he  shoved  the  astounded  and  much  ashamed  lad  aside  and  entered. 

The  chief  was  busy  at  his  desk  and  was  in  no  mood  for  conversation  with 
the  apparent  bum  he  saw  before  him.  After  a  sharp  glance  he  recognized 
Larry. 

"Well,"  he  growled,  "what  have  you  come  here  for?  To  tell  us  about  the 
dirty  deal  you  got,  I  suppose.  Spit  it  out  if  it  will  make  you  feel  any  better. 
Make  it  snappy;  I'm  in  a  hurry." 

"Well,  if  you  must  know,"  Bigley  answered  calmly,  "I've  been  reading  in 
the  papers  about  the  big  shots  in  Washington  yelling  for  some  action  down  in 
this  neck  of  the  woods.  They  want  to  get  that  gang  of  rum-runners  that  is 
raising  hob  around  here.  In  fact,  they  wonder  if  the  mob  is  getting  a  little  pro- 
tection somewhere. 

"I  was  just  passing  by  and  thought  I'd  drop  in  and  let  you  know  that  I  can 
lay  my  hands  on  that  self  same  gang,  their  boat,  headquarters,  and  their  cache 
of  liquor  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  but  I  guess  you're  too  busy  to  be  both- 
ered with  such  details." 

By  this  time  the  Chief  was  sweating  with  suppressed  excitement;  his  eyes 
bulged  and  even  his  hands  gave  evidence  of  his  pent-up  emotions. 

"Come  on,  then.    Let's  get  started.    Where — " 

"Now,  just  a  minute.  Not  so  fast,"  interrupted  Bigley.  "You're  going  to 
talk  Turkey.    First — " 

That  night,  a  careful  observer,  walking  along  the  pier  of  The  Danish- Amer- 
ican Storage  and  Importing  Company  might  have  noticed  a  half-dozen  men, 
lying  in  wait  among  the  packing  cases  that  littered  the  wharf.    He  also  might 

[  Continued  on  page  36  j 
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Second  Prize  Story 
George  Klein 

ZOOLOGICAL  society  sent  an  expedition  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
in  order  to  study  and  photograph  the  marine  life  of  that  vicinity.  The 
ship  called  "The  Albatross,"  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  March.  Sailing  was  good  all  the  way  and  they  finally  reached 
Africa.  The  place  selected  was  beautiful.  Tropical  vegetation  lined  the  shore, 
the  beach  was  of  white  sand,  and  the  sea  was  teeming  with  marine  life.  This  was 
an  ideal  place  to  stop.  The  ship  was  to  go  to  a  port  farther  down  the  coast  to 
get  some  equipment.  This  would  mean  a  loss  of  two  days.  Time  was  valuable, 
and  so  William  Redmond,  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  appointed  five  men  to 
camp  on  shore  and  do  some  diving  from  a  small  boat,  while  awaiting  their 
return. 

The  five  men  to  stay  on  land  were  Ralph  Peters,  ichthyologist;  John  Hunter, 
scientific  artist;  Roy  Stapleton,  Ernest  Ryan,  and  James  Martin,  assistants.  The 
camp  was  established,  and  "The  Albatross"  went  on  her  way. 

"I  can  hardly  wait  to  get  in  that  divin'  suit  and  get  a  look  at  the  bottom," 
said  Peters." 

"Well,"  cut  in  Hunter,"  what's  the  use  of  waitin'  ?  You  know  how  Redmond 
preaches  about  not  putting  things  off.  The  suit  and  guns  are  still  in  the  row 
boat.  What  we  need  guns  for  when  we're  watching  fish  is  beyond  me,  but 
Redmond  insisted  we  take  them  anyway.  Let's  go.  The  rest  can  put  up  the 
tents  and  cook  supper." 

They  got  into  the  boat  and  rowed  up  the  shore,  around  bends,  and  finally 
into  a  small  cove.  Tropical  trees  lined  the  shore;  drooping  fronds  touched  the 
still  water.  It  was  a  bird  paradise;  gaudy  colored  parrots  and  parakeets  flew 
screaming  into  the  trees.  Long-legged  birds  waded  along  the  shore,  every  now 
and  then  catching  some  small  crustacean.  They  looked  down  into  the  light 
green  water  and  saw  many  strange  fish;  dainty  jellyfish  floated  by.  This  was 
indeed  an  ideal  spot.  They  stayed  longer  than  expected  and  upon  returning 
found  the  camp  empty. 

"Say,  I  wonder  where  those  fellows  went.  They  ought  to  be  here  cooking 
supper.  Good  lord!  Peters,  look  here,  an  arrow,  and  look  at  all  the  foot 
prints  around.    They've  been  captured  by  natives." 

"Yeah,  that's  what  it  looks  like.  We  had  better  clear  out  before  they  come 
back." 

"Wait.  Listen.  Hear  that?  They've  started  their  torn  toms.  We've  got  to 
figure  out  some  way  to  get  the  men  away  from  those  black  devils." 

"Yes,  I  know  that,  but  how?  We  can't  fight  a  tribe  of  savages.  If  we  could 
only  play  on  their  superstition. 
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"I've  got  an  idea.  It's  a  good  idea  if  it  works,  and  if  it  don't,  well,  I  guess 
I'd  taste  purty  good  in  soup,  although  I'm  not  so  fat.  Listen.  Here's  what  I'll 
do." 

The  shadows  lengthened.  The  jungle  was  still  except  for  the  rhythmic  beat 
of  the  torn  toms.  The  moon  took  the  sun's  duties  and  cast  a  silver  stream  of 
light  across  the  water.  The  savages  were  becoming  active.  They  danced  slowly 
around  the  three  figures  tied  in  the  center.  As  the  torn  toms  became  louder  and 
faster,  the  dance  increased.  Every  now  and  then  a  spear  would  prick  a  pris- 
oner and  a  little  stream  of  blood  would  trickle  down  the  victim's  body.  The 
dance  was  at  its  highest  pitch.  The  rhythmic  beat  of  the  torn  toms  sent  a  pleas- 
ant sensation  through  their  bodies.  The  whole  teeming  mass  of  blacks  was  in 
a  frenzy.  Suddenly  as  if  by  a  given  signal  they  stopped.  Their  eyes  were  on 
a  strange  white  figure  emerging  from  the  water.  The  fire-light  shone  on  him 
and  he  looked  like  a  god  from  the  sea. 

The  savages  fell  to  the  ground  and  worshiped  the  "Sea  God."  The  greased 
ebony  skins  of  the  natives  glistened  in  the  fire-light.  Silence  reigned.  A  soli- 
tary figure  remained  standing,  the  ugly  witch  doctor.  He  was  thinking  fast. 
Was  this  thing  made  of  flesh  and  blood?  He  made  noise  when  he  walked; 
gods  would  not  do  that.  This  thing  would  take  away  his  power;  he  would  be 
driven  from  his  tribe  into  the  jungle.  His  superstitious  fear  gave  way  to  tem- 
porary madness.  Far  off  in  the  black  jungle  a  panther  screamed.  The  silence 
was  broken.  The  witch  doctor  stepped  into  the  center  of  the  circle  and  cried, 
"If  this  is  a  god,  let  us  see  him  prove  it." 

None  of  the  whites  knew  the  language,  but  they  could  tell  by  his  actions  what 
he  meant.  There  was  silence.  The  witch  doctor  was  regaining  courage  and  a 
low  murmur  ran  through  the  savages.  Suddenly  there  was  a  report.  The  witch 
doctor  clasped  his  breast  and  slumped  to  the  ground  dead. 

The  natives  were  trembling  with  fright  lest  they  should  be  the  next  to  fall 
dead.  By  signs  the  "Sea  God"  told  them  he  wanted  the  prisoners  set  free  and 
put  into  a  boat.  Then  again  in  sign  language  he  told  the  whites  to  wait  for 
him  out  in  the  water.  The  throbbing  of  the  torn  toms  made  him  turn  and  he 
saw  all  the  natives  on  their  knees  worshiping  him.  Not  wanting  to  stay  any 
longer  than  possible  he  slowly  walked  into  the  silvery  path  that  the  moon  cast 
upon  the  water.  After  he  was  all  the  way  under,  with  the  aid  of  a  knife  he 
got  rid  of  his  suit  and  after  much  trouble  got  the  helmet  off,  then  keeping 
under  water  as  much  as  possible  he  reached  the  boat.    Peters  was  already  there. 

"That  was  great,  Hunter.  You  acted  just  like  a  god.  How  did  you  do  it?" 
inquired  Stapleton. 

"Well,  you  see,  Peters  said  something  about  superstition  and  I  got  this  idea 
of  getting  into  a  diving  suit  and  acting  like  a  god.  I  didn't  know  how  it  would 
work  out,  but  I  had  to  take  the  chance.  Peters  was  to  hide  in  the  trees  with 
the  gun,  just  in  case  there  was  an  occasion  to  use  it.   The  helmet  of  my  diving 

£  Continued  on  page  36  J 
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Sacrifice 

Third  Prize  Story 
Irving  Latham 

COLD,  biting  wind  whistled  ominously  about  the  little  cabin  standing 
alone  among  the  sombre  evergreens  of  the  Labrador  wilds,  screaming 
like  a  devil  incarnate,  hurling  itself  like  a  whirling  dervish  at  the 
unresisting  landscape,  seemingly  prophetic  of  an  imminent  tragedy, 
while  high  above,  in  keeping  with  the  scene  below,  a  bright  winter  moon 
shone  unwinkingly  down,  casting  eerie  shadows  about  the  glade.  The  aguish 
rays  released  from  the  heavenly  orb  found  their  way  into  the  tiny  dwelling, 
supplementing  the  feeble  light  emitted  from  the  solitary  candle,  playing  fit- 
fully over  the  faces  of  the  three  occupants,  two  of  whom  were  kneeling  at  the 
bedside  of  the  third,  eagerly  surveying  every  feverish  motion  of  the  pale, 
wasted  figure. 

Black  despair  filled  the  heart  of  Luke  Tinning  as,  tightly  clutching  the  hand 
of  his  fifteen  year  old  son  Gabriel,  he  watched  his  wife,  lying  before  him,  fight- 
ing a  losing  battle  with  the  Grim  Reaper.  Permitting  his  eyes  to  roam  over  the 
familiar  interior  of  the  cabin,  he  saw  on  every  side  indications  of  the  abject 
poverty  which  had  comprised  his  lot  for  seven  long  years  and  which  was  even 
now  resulting  in  the  death  of  her  who  had  been  his  consolation  during  his 
moments  of  despondency.  An  inadvertent  moonbeam  stole  softly  into  the  room, 
strayed  momentarily  to  the  countenance  of  the  remaining  member  of  the  trio, 
revealing  a  handsome  visage,  finely  chiseled  features,  and  a  general  appearance 
of  intelligence  and  intellect  rarely  observed  among  the  sons  of  Labrador  trap- 
pers. At  the  present  time,  however,  worry  and  grief  contested  for  the  most 
prominent  place  in  the  boy's  expression,  making  it  anything  but  a  pleasing 
spectacle. 

A  low  moan  from  the  recumbent  sufferer  brought  the  watchers  to  their  feet 
and  as  Tinning  bent  over  the  bedside,  his  wife,  making  a  valiant  effort, 
turned  her  gaze  upon  him  and  began  to  speak  rapidly  in  an  exhausted  but 
tensely  vibrant  tone. 

"Luke,  I've  not  long  to  live  and  there's  something  that's  bothering  me. 
Gabriel  is  not  like  the  other  boys,  you  know  that,  and  I  want  you  to  promise 
me  that  you'll  send  him  outside  if  you  ever  get  the  chance  and  give  him  the 
advantages  of  an  education  at  a  real  school.  You  know  that  ever  since  Dr. 
Grenfell  visited  us,  he's  wanted  to  be  a  doctor  and  he'll  have  to  go  to  college." 

Exhausted,  she  fell  back  upon  the  bed  and  the  tired  eyes  closed.  Frightened 
to  tears  the  boy  sobbed  and  this  proved  to  be  the  stimulus  needed  to  awaken 
the  woman  from  her  lethargy,  for  once  again  fixing  her  look  upon  her  husband, 
she  besought  his  promise. 
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Encircling  the  frail  shoulders  with  his  arm  Tinning,  with  voice  husky  with 
long  suppressed  emotion,  answered,  "I  promise,  Rose.  If  ever  I  have  the  chance 
I'll  send  Gaby  outside."  A  smile  illuminated  the  pain  racked  features  and  the 
slight  form  in  the  arms  of  the  speaker  was  liberated  from  further  earthly 
troubles. 

A  year  passed  and  hiemal  snows  again  encompassed  the  diminutive  clearing, 
blanketing  among  other  things  a  little  white  cross,  symbol  of  a  never  mentioned 
but  ever  present  affliction.  At  length  came  the  day  which  saw  the  return  of 
father  and  son  to  their  home,  dragging  behind  them  a  heavily  laden  sledge 
bearing  the  pelts  accumulated  by  a  winter's  toil.  On  this  occasion,  however, 
there  was  a  spring  to  the  tread  of  the  wayfarers  as  they  entered  the  familiar 
glade;  for  in  the  depths  of  the  furs  reposed  the  gleaming  skin  of  a  silver  fox, 
the  dream  of  so  many  trappers  and  the  realization  of  so  few.  One  of  these 
pelts,  if  in  top-notch  condition  as  that  of  the  Tinnings,  might  bring  a  thousand 
dollars,  but  unless  Luke  Tinning  took  his  pelt  to  an  outside  post  he  could  not 
hope  to  realize  any  such  sum.  To  the  man,  the  fur  was  a  godsend,  a  solution 
to  all  his  pecuniary  difficulties  and  an  assurance  to  a  new  start.  Time  weakens 
the  most  fervid  of  promises  and  although  the  intention  to  do  well  by  his  son 
never  left  Tinning's  mind  it  did  not  burn  there  with  the  same  intensity  as  it 
had  during  the  first  few  weeks  after  the  death  of  his  wife. 

The  remaining  days  of  winter  were  rapidly  diminishing  and  the  time  for  the 
annual  spring  trip  to  the  trading  post  quickly  drew  near.  Already  Tinning's 
plan  was  formulated  in  his  mind.  He  would  turn  in  his  season's  catch,  all  save 
the  silver  fox,  at  Fort  Chimo,  take  passage  on  a  coastwise  vessel  to  St.  Johns, 
and  there  dispose  of  his  prize.  He  visualized  himself,  debts  discharged,  out- 
fit augmented,  starting  anew;  taking  his  first  real  steps  toward  success.  And 
then,  as  abruptly  as  a  sudden  blow  would  recur  to  him  the  words  of  his  dead 
wife,  "Luke,  promise,  if  you  ever  have  the  chance,  you'll  send  Gaby  outside." 
Fiercely  the  little  voices  inside  him  were  waging  their  adverse  battle,  pro  and 
con,  for  and  against,  until  to  the  man  it  seemed  that  he  was  being  torn  apart 
in  body  as  well  as  in  spirit. 

Finally  came  the  time  of  departure  and  the  rising  sun  saw  the  twain  begin 
the  long  trek  to  Fort  Chimo,  which  was  terminated  after  a  week  of  continual 
tramping.  Fortune  again  smiled  benignly  upon  them,  for  Captain  Ned,  an  old 
friend  of  Luke  Tinning's,  took  the  pair  aboard  at  Ungava  Bay,  and  the  journey 
to  St.  Johns  was  speedily  made  in  his  little  sloop.  In  accordance  with  his  pre- 
vious decision  Tinning  had  disposed  of  all  but  the  fox  pelt  at  Chimo  and  after 
a  week  of  negotiations  he  parted  with  his  treasure  for  eleven  hundred  dollars, 
an  almost  fabulous  price  and  one  which  well  illustrated  the  exceptional  worth 
of  the  skin. 

Indecision  again  tortured  Luke  Tinning  as  with  the  results  of  his  year  of 
travail  in  his  possession  he  again  threshed  out  his  problem.  Pacing  the  streets 
of  St.  Johns  one  evening  in  an  attempt  to  calm  his  tumultuous  thoughts,  he 
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passed  the  Sailor's  Home  Mission  and  saw  as  the  topic  of  that  night's  sermon 
the  one  word  "Sacrifice."  In  the  hope  that  he  might  be  helped  in  the  solution 
of  his  dilemma  and  rather  struck  by  the  subject  of  the  discussion,  Luke  entered, 
slipped  into  a  seat,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  platform.  He  had  waited  but  a 
few  moments  when  the  speaker  appeared  and  plunged  immediately  into  his 
theme.  According  to  the  man  on  the  platform  the  north  country  was  compara- 
tively new  to  him,  but  he  had  already  formed  some  very  definite  impressions 
of  it  and  to  him  predominant  aomng  the  characteristics  manifested  in  the  men 
of  the  north  was  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  the  spirit  which  prompted  a  man  to 
endure  poverty,  undergo  hardship,  and  face  danger  in  order  that  another  might 
find  the  way  easier.  There  was  more,  a  great  deal  more,  but  a  figure  at  the  back 
did  not  stay  to  hear,  for  Luke  Tinning,  bearing  himself  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  has  made  a  momentous  decision,  was  rapidly  turning  his  footsteps  in  the 
direction  of  the  hotel  at  which  he  and  Gabriel  were  residing  during  their  stay 
at  St.  Johns. 

As  he  entered  the  room,  Gabriel,  sensing  something  of  import  in  his  father's- 
manner,  laid  aside  a  book  he  had  been  reading  and  sat  quietly  attentive.  Tin- 
ning, in  keeping  with  most  Labrador  men,  wasted  no  time,  but  came  directly  to 
the  point. 

"Gaby,  how'd  you  like  to  go  to  the  medical  college  in  Ottawa?"  The  boy 
rose  to  his  feet,  lips  parted,  eyes  distended,  and  seized  his  father's  arm. 

"Do  you  mean  it?"  he  gasped. 

"Sure  I  mean  it,  son.  I  wouldn't  jest  with  you  about  a  thing  like  this,"  came 
the  reply. 

"Then  of  course  I'd  like  to  go,  but  I'll  certainly  hate  to  leave  you,"  was  the 
rejoinder,  in  which  was  evident  a  strange  mixture  of  joy  and  sorrow. 

"And  I'll  miss  you,  Gaby,"  said  the  man,  "but  it  won't  be  for  long  and  you 
can  write." 

A  week  later  the  mainland  bound  mail  steamer,  bearing  among  its  other  pas- 
sengers an  overjoyed  youth  and  a  tall,  taciturn  man,  pulled  slowly  out  of  the 
St.  Johns  harbor  and  as  the  gloomy  coastline  gradually  faded  from  view  Luke 
Tinning,  linking  his  son's  hand  in  his  own,  turned  away  from  the  rail,  on  his 
face  the  look  of  a  man  who  has  cast  his  lot  and  who  has  no  regrets. 
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We  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  Miss  Myrna  E.  Chamberlain,  Mr. 
Robert  H.  Nichols,  and  Mr.  Harry  J.  Shumway  for  acting  as  judges  in  the 
"Golden  Rod"  Short  Story  Contest. 

Besides  the  three  prize  stories  honorable  mention  was  given  to  Charles 
Hutchinson,  Eddie  McCarron,  Beatrice  Barton  and  also  to  Avis  Walker,  Edwin 
Locke,  and  Norma  Cook,  whose  stories  were  outside  the  word  limit  set  for  the 
contest  to  be  judged. 
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SAIL  WITH  ME 

Oh  come  with  me  upon  the  sea 

And  let  the  world  roll  on, 
To  ride  so  fast  beside  the  mast 

At  break  of  golden  dawn. 

When  winds  prevail,  come  let  us  sail 

Upon  the  rolling  deep 
Away  from  land  and  languid  sand 

Against   the  breakers   steep. 

Swift  as  a  shaft,  my  trim  small  craft 

Glides  for  the  open  sea, 
To   leave   the   shore   forever    more, 

Nor  glimpse  of  house  or  tree. 

With  waters  dancing,  so  entrancing, 
Dash  of  wave  and  spray, 
Lighthouse  high  we  bid   goodby, 
To  sail  so  far  away. 

Oh  come  with  me  upon  the  sea, 
And  leave  the  crowded  town, 

To  sail  away  at  break  of  day, 
To  find  life's  golden  crown! 

Eleanor    Sawyer 
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AUTUMN 

It  is  autumn   in   the  forest, 

And  the  yellows,   greens,  and  reds 

Weave   bright   patterns   through   the 
woodland, 
On  the  leaves  and  bushes  spread. 

It  is  autumn  in  the  valley, 
And  the  cool  October  breeze 

Strays    o'er   the   grassy    hilltops, 
Rustling  music  through  the  trees. 

It  is  autumn  by  the  seashore, 
And  the  blue  of  ruffled  wave 

Reflects    the   heavens    like   a   mirror 
In  an  azure  beck'ning  way. 

Autumn's  spell  again  has   caught  me; 

My  heart's  in  tumult  and  in  cry. 
For  wandering  so  soon  is  over 

'Neath  the  blue  of  October's  sky. 

Eleanor   Sawyer 


AMBITION 

The  hour  is  sweet  when  the  West 
Is  all  in  golden  splendor  drest; 
And  the  white  caps  roll  and  toss 
Hither  and  thither,  ever  at  a  loss 
To  And  peace. 

Then  the  brilliance  of  the  cold  moon's  light, 
As  it  penetrates  the  gloom  of  night, 
Makes  a  vivid  path  of  silver  snow 
Across   the   sea,  and  I  fain  would  go 
To    find    peace. 

But  when  in  the  East  in  flaming  skies, 
The  dawn  comes  riding,  and  the  wan  moon 

sighs, 
In  my  soul   there  arises  the  old  unrest, 
And  I  And  my  desires  have  been  but  jest 
To    And   peace. 

Sylvia  Koose 
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Avis  Walker 


COMPANY  A  had  been  sadly 
demolished  in  the  last  at- 
tack. Very  few  of  the 
original  company  remained. 
Their  places  had  been  taken  by  the 
recruits  who,  just  two  days  before, 
had  come  to  fill  in  the  places  left  by 
the  dead  and  wounded.  Life  in  the 
trenches  was  a  new  thing  to  these 
young  men.  The  whistle  of  the  shells 
as  they  sang  overhead  and  burst 
about  them  sent  cold  chills  down 
their  spines.  When  one  chanced  to 
land  in  their  trench,  they  scrambled 
like  so  many  puppies  into  the  dug- 
out. But  this  is  not  to  say  that  the 
more  experienced  of  the  company 
held  no  fear.  They  felt  just  as  much 
like  scrambling  for  the  dugout  as 
the  rest,  only  they  knew  that  the  dug- 
out was  likely  to  be  blown  up  as  well 
as  the  trench. 

Walter  Allen,  one  of  the  recruits, 
came  soon  to  realize  this  same  thing. 
It  was  May  ninth,  five  days  after 
their  arrival.  Company  A  was  hud- 
dled in  the  dugout,  their  one  lantern 
flickering  dimly.  The  men  were  tired, 
but  the  constant  explosions  that 
shook  the  ground  about  them  ren- 
dered sleeping  impossible.  A  shell 
burst  in  the  trench  just  outside  the 
door,  sending  mud  and  dirt  flying 
into  the  faces  of  those  within.  They 
moved  more  to  the  rear  of  the  dug- 
out, to  avoid  another  such  happen- 
ing, and  rolled  again  in  their  muddy 
blankets. 

The  lantern  burned  lower  as  dawn 


approached.  None  of  the  men  had 
slept,  but  had  spent  most  of  the  night 
either  trying  to  sleep  or  killing  the 
rats  which  were  continually  in  their 
blankets.  Allen  lay  with  the  rest,  his 
blanket  wrapped  about  him.  He 
could  not  sleep,  but  lay  with  closed 
eyes  thinking  of  home.  The  dim 
shadows  of  his  past  life  rose  like  a 
dark  cloud.  Those  days  on  the 
caboose  and  engine,  back  and  forth 
over  those  winding  rails  of  steel  with 
the  roar  of  the  fire  and  the  grating  of 
the  bar  as  it  laboriously  turned  the 
heavy  wheels  always  in  his  ears.  Yes, 
and  Jackson!  His  teeth  gritted  de- 
terminedly. Jackson,  oh  how  clearly 
now  he  saw  that  last  sad  scene  before 
he  enlisted — the  intermingled  tracks 
of  the  railroad  junction  where  dis- 
abled trains  came  to  be  repaired.  It 
was  back  in  June  when  he  had  come 
to  get  his  steam  valve  renewed.  His 
engine  with  the  seven  baggage  cars 
behind  trundled  toward  the  switch. 
His  whistle  shrilled  out  the  com- 
mand to  turn  the  track  so  he  might 
pass,  long  before  he  reached  it.  He 
saw  a  figure  walking  along  the  un- 
connected track  toward  which  he 
was  going.  He  called  a  warning;  the 
man  turned  about  and  waved  a 
greeting.  It  was  Martin,  Tom  Mar- 
tin. How  his  heart  leaped  with  the 
sight  of  that  friendly  greeting;  hast- 
ily he  called  for  him  to  move.  The 
heavy  tracks  swung  in  a  semicircle 
toward  his  unsuspecting  friend,  who 
was  too  absorbed  in  watching  him 
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to  notice  it.  He  had  leaned  out  of  the 
window  and  called  to  Jackson,  for  it 
was  he  who  was  at  the  switch  tower, 
but  his  voice  was  lost  in  the  roar  of 
his  engine.  Martin,  thinking  this  a 
greeting,  yelled  back  "Hello!"  just  as 
the  track  swung  into  place,  crushing 
his  foot  between  them  as  they  locked 
shut.  Frantically  he  had  pulled  the 
brake  back  notch  by  notch.  He  had 
seen  his  friend's  agonized  face  as  he 
struggled  to  release  himself.  How 
his  heart  had  leaped  to  his  throat. 
As  he  watched  in  horror  the  figure 
before  him,  it  had  seemed  that  the 
engine  would  never  lessen  its  speed. 
Closer  and  closer!  And  in  one  last 
effort  to  pull  the  brake  back  another 
notch,  he  had  flung  himself  on  the 
floor  so  he  might  not  see.  Slowly  the 
speed  slackened  and  the  train  came 
to  a  stop,  but  too  late.  He  had  killed 
his  friend,  his  best  friend,  with  his 
own  engine.  But  Jackson  —  why 
hadn't  he  turned  back  the  switch  or 
done  something?  He  had  seen  Mar- 
tin there!  Rut  when  he  went  to  look 
for  him,  Jackson  had  disappeared  in 
the  crowd  which  had  gathered  there 
and  the  next  day  he  had  to  leave  with 
his  engine  for  the  west,  and  so  Jack- 
son had  gone  unspoken  to. 

Suddenly  a  shell  breaking  directly 
over  his  head  dropped  the  dirt  in  a 
shower  about  him;  a  rafter  fell,  pin- 
ning his  legs  to  the  ground.  He  was 
almost  buried  beneath  the  debris  that 
the    bursting    shell    had    loosened. 

Allen  struggled  to  raise  the  log,  once 
used  to  support  a  dugout  roof,  that 
now  held  him  beneath  the  smother- 
ing earth.  He  heard  faintly  the  calls 
of  his  companions  who  needed  help. 


He  heard  also  the  shovels  of  his 
companions  digging  to  release  them. 
He  had  never  felt  so  utterly  helpless 
as  he  did  then.  He  opened  his  mouth 
to  call,  but  the  dirt  choked  him.  His 
lungs  became  choked  with  dust  and 
dirt,  and  it  was  only  with  an  effort 
that  he  was  able  to  breathe  at  all. 
The  striking  of  the  digging  shovels 
against  the  stone  and  wood  grew 
dimmer  in  his  ears;  the  calls  seemed 
like  faint  whispers,  as  he  succumbed 
into  unconsciousness. 

When  he  again  opened  his  eyes  it 
was  light.  He  was  lying  on  a  blanket 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  a  figure 
bending  over  him. 

"All  right,  Allen?" 

"I  guess  so,"  smiled  Allen,  rising 
up  on  one  elbow.  His  smile  soon 
faded  as  he  uttered  one  word, 
"Jackson!" 

"Well?" 

"Why  didn't  you  turn  the  switch?" 
exclaimed  Allen. 

"Oh  —  Miller,  the  head  of  the 
place  there,  called  me  up  on  the  tele- 
phone and  I  went  down  to  see  what 
he  wanted.  I  —  I  didn't  see  Martin 
there."  This  last  he  spoke  quite 
softly. 

"Oh,  you  didn't  see  him,"  Allen 
spoke  contemptuously.  "Why,  you 
were  right  there  when  — " 

"Ow  —  ooch!"  Jackson  interrupt- 
ed as  a  machine  gun  bullet  whizzed 
past  his  head  and  buried  itself  with 
a  dull  thud  into  a  sand  bag.  "Id 
better  tell  the  Captain  they've  gotten 
our  range!"  He  crawled  quickly 
toward  the  officer's  dugout,  keeping 
close  to  the  protecting  sandbags. 

"Hm-m-m,  those  Germans  are  get- 
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ting  a  little  too  close  to  be  to  my  lik- 
ing," the  Captain  returned  thought- 
fully, when  Jackson  had  reported. 
"Tell  the  men  to  be  in  readiness  for 
an  attack  —  at  eleven,  tonight." 

"Yes,  sir,"  Jackson  replied,  hurry- 
ing to  the  doorway. 

"And  if  you  see  Corporal  Green, 
send  him  in." 

Captain  Whitcomb  returned  to  the 
table  on  which  a  candle  flickered,  its 
rays  dimly  lighting  the  darkness. 
Thoughtfully  fingering  the  last  of- 
ficial dispatch,  he  awaited  the  arrival 
of  Green. 

They  conversed  quietly  for  a  few 
minutes  when  Green  entered. 

"Jackson!" 

"Yes,  sir?"  he  replied,  coming 
around  a  bend  of  the  trench. 

"Send  Allen  and  Summers  here!" 
"Summers  has  been  killed,  sir." 
"Killed?" 

"Yes,  sir;  when  the  dugout  caved 
in. 

"I'll  use  you  in  his  place;  find 
Allen.   I'll  be  inside." 

Jackson  returned  a  few  minutes 
later  with  Allen  directly  behind  him. 

"Allen,  you  and  Jackson  here,  I'm 
sending  on  a  dangerous  journey;  the 
Germans  have  advanced  until  they 
are  almost  to  our,  lines.  We  have 
estimated  their  position  on  this  map." 
He  tapped  a  strangely  lined  paper  on 
the  table.  "They  have  set  their  guns 
somewhere  within  this  area  here." 
His  finger  pointed  to  a  region  encir- 
cled by  a  blue  line.  "Knowing  this 
will  depend  our  victory  tonight.  You 
will  leave  as  soon  as  it  is  dark,  tak- 
ing this  map  with  you  and  marking 
their  position  upon  it.    If  you  are 


caught,  destroy  it  by  any  means  pos- 
sible— but  dont  let  it  get  into  their 
hands.    Do  you  understand?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  they  replied. 

"Get  as  much  sleep  as  you  can  be- 
fore dark.  The  map  will  be  given  to 
you  before  you  leave.  Be  sure  to  take 
extra  ammunition  and  your  bayonets. 
I  will  give  you  your  final  instructions 
before  you  leave." 

The  two  left  the  Captain  and  went 
directly  to  the  ammunition  dugout, 
where  they  stocked  their  ammunition 
pockets,  and  received  their  guns  and 
bayonets.  Sitting  close  to  the  sand- 
bags they  cleaned  their  rifles. 

"I  wonder  why  he  picked  on  me?" 
grumbled  Jackson. 

"Yeh,  I  wonder  why  he  did,  too; 
anyone,  and  it  had  to  be  you!" 

"Do  you  know  what  we  are?" 
Jackson  kept  on.  "Spies,  and  if  we're 
caught  we'll  be  put  in  front  of  a  fir- 
ing squad." 

Allen  did  not  answer,  but  began 
to  wonder  how  it  would  feel  out 
there  where  the  bombs  were  always 
bursting.  He  realized  that  he  had  not 
just  to  go  over  and  find  where  the 
guns  were  and  mark  their  position 
on  the  map;  there  were  barbed  wire 
entanglements  to  pass  through,  shell 
holes  in  which  an  enemy  might  be 
lurking,  the  ever  watchful  sentinels 
to  pass.  And  the  bullets  and  shells 
would  be  there  to  strike  them  down. 
These  thoughts  came  so  suddenly  to 
his  mind  that  his  heart  quaked  within 
him.  When  Jackson  finally  told  him 
to  roll  up  in  his  blanket  and  sleep, 
he  barely  heard. 

It  seemed  as  if  days  had  passed 
before  Jackson  arose  from  his  blank- 
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ets.  Silently  he  slung  his  rifle  over 
his  shoulder  by  its  strap  and  plodded 
slowly  to  the  Captain's  dugout. 
Darkness  was  settling  down  as  they 
received  their  final  orders. 

"Be  careful,"  he  concluded,  "be- 
cause the  rest  of  the  men's  lives  de- 
pend on  you  tonight.  Return  as  soon 
as  possible;  we  attack  at  eleven."  He 
handed  the  map  to  Allen,  who  but- 
toned it  inside  his  jacket. 

"Good  bye  and  good  luck."  He 
shook  hands  with  both  of  them  be- 
fore they  left. 

They  crawled  up  over  the  sandbags 
when  it  seemed  dark  enough.  Half 
running  and  half  crawling  they  went 
towards  the  first  shell  hole.  On 
reaching  it  they  peered  cautiously 
over  its  ridge  to  locate  the  next  to 
which  they  might  travel.  By  this 
method  they  came  nearer  and  nearer 
the  enemy  lines.  Now  they  could  see 
the  sharp  outline  of  posts  against  the 
blackened  sky  with  dark  tangled 
lines  stretched  from  one  to  the  other. 
They  had  reached  the  barbed  wire. 
Just  beyond  was   a  wood  of  shell 


torn  trees  and  there  began  the  enemy 
lines. 

"Allen?"  whispered  Jackson  as 
they  crawled  nearer  this  barrier. 

"Yes?" 

"Did  you  bring  the  wire  cutters?" 

"I  have  them  tied  to  my  belt;  I 
brought  two  so  we  could  get  through 
faster." 

"Good.  Give  me  one  pair.  We'll 
need  them  soon." 

"Here  they  are,  but  don't  talk  any 
more.  Some  one  might  hear  us,"  re- 
turned Allen,  staring  into  the  dark- 
ness, his  ears  straining  to  hear  every 
sound.  "Cut  it  easy  so  it  won't  click 
when  it  breaks." 

"Say,  your  voice  is  trembling.  Get- 
ting yellow?" 

"What  do  you  think  I  am  —  a 
baby?  Me  scared,  huh!"  Allen  re- 
turned, steadying  his  voice  as  best 
he  could.  He  must  keep  a  stiff  upper 
lip.  He  would  give  no  one  a  chance 
to  call  him  yellow,  at  least  not  Jack- 
son. But  the  suspense  set  his  nerves 
on  edge. 

Their  progress  was  slow  and  tire- 
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some;  the  broken  wires  tore  their 
clothes  and  scratched  their  hands  and 
faces.  Those  dark  strands  strung  out 
in  a  mass  before  them. 

They  hugged  closer  to  the  muddy 
earth  as  a  shell  burst  a  few  yards  to 
their  left,  and  the  dirt  and  stones  fell 
about  them.  Allen,rising  to  his  knees, 
crawled  on  to  the  next  wire  and  cut 
it.  Glancing  back  over  his  shoulder 
to  see  if  Jackson  was  following,  he 
saw  that  he  lay  in  the  same  position 
as  before.  He  crept  back  to  the  dark 
form  on  the  ground. 

"Jackson!"  Allen  whispered 
hoarsely.  The  figure  raised  its  head. 
"Are  you  hurt?" 

"It  got  me  in  the  leg"  replied 
Jackson,  through  his  closed  teeth. 

Allen  fumbled  for  his  jack-knife; 
opening  one  of  the  blades  he  slit  the 
heavy  bloodstained  legging.  Rolling 
the  khaki  cloth  up  high,  he  examined 
the  wound.  He  found  that  a  frag- 
ment of  the  shell  had  gone  directly 
through  the  fleshy  part  of  his  leg; 
this  he  reported  to  Jackson. 

"Have  you  any  white  cloth  on 
you?"  he  asked  Jackson,  as  he  him- 
self had  used  his  only  white  hand- 
kerchief to  clean  the  wound. 

"Only  my  shirt.  Shall  I  take  it 
off?" 

"No;  white  shows  up  too  much  at 
night;  just  tear  off  some  strings  from 
the  bottom." 

Finally  sufficient  strips  were  torn 
off;  Allen  pulled  the  legging  down 
over  the  bandages  when  he  finished. 

"What  time  is  it,  Jackson?" 

"It  looks  to  be  about  nine  twenty- 
five." 

"There's  lots  of  time;  I'll  help  you 


back  to  the  trench,"  returned  Allen, 
taking  Jackson  by  the  shoulders. 

"Oh,  no,  you  don't,"  said  Jackson, 
removing  the  hands  that  held  him. 
"I'm  all  right.  I  can  go  back  alone." 

"But  your  leg — "  began  Allen, 
forgetting  entirely  the  episode  at  the 
railroad  yard. 

"Oh,  it's  all  right;  besides,  I  don't 
have  to  walk.  I  can  crawl  with  one 
leg.  You  go  along;  I'll  send  some- 
one to  help  you  when  I  get  back. 
Don't  forget  it's  for  the  whole  com- 
pany, not  just  us  two." 

"Sure  you'll  be  all  right?" 

"Sure.  Take  my  watch;  you'll 
need  it." 

"Thanks,  Jackson.  Let's  shake 
hands  in  case  — " 

"All  right  —  but  nothing's  going 
to  happen,"  laughed  Jackson,  taking 
the  proffered  hand.  "Good  bye;  be 
careful." 

With  a  reassuring  smile  on  his 
lips,  Allen  saw  Jackson  slowly  dis- 
appear into  the  darkness.  Gripping 
the  cutters  tighter  in  his  hand,  he 
forged  steadily  ahead  toward  his 
goal. 

It  was  with  great  relief  and  some 
fear  that  he  cut  the  last  strand  and 
saw  before  him  the  stumps  of  the 
once  prosperous  forest.  Stopping 
then,  he  cut  a  piece  of  thin  dark  cot- 
ton from  the  lining  of  his  jacket; 
with  this  he  covered  the  bright  metal 
of  his  bayonet.  This  did  not  render 
his  weapon  useless. 

He  imagined  he  saw  behind  each 
dark  stump  a  figure;  his  heart  had 
long  ago  risen  to  his  throat  and 
would  not  be  swallowed.   As  he  ran 

[  Continued  on  page  28  j 
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We  wish  to  thank  the  crew  for  their  loyal  support  and  hearty  co-operation 
in  bringing  "Ye  good  Ship  Golden  Rod"  safely  into  Port.  The  cruise  has  been 
most  enjoyable. 

APPRECIATION 

May  we  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  publicly  Miss  Crockett  for  her  kind 
interest  and  untiring  efforts  in  the  past  to  make  this  magazine  the  success  it 
has  been  ?  She  gave  unstintingly  of  her  ideas  and  time  and  we  know  we  st>eak 
for  every  one  when  we  say  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  "THANK  YOU, 
MISS  CROCKETT." 

Miss  Call  is  now  at  the  helm  of  the  "Golden  Rod"  staff  with  Miss  Goudey 
and  Miss  Aronoff  as  first  and  second  mates.  Miss  Walsh  and  Mr.  Millard  con- 
tinue on  the  board  as  before. 

COURAGE 

Two  canoes,  headed  for  the  RAPIDS,  raced  side  by  side.  One  was  manned 
by  YOUTH,  who  though  skillful,  lacked  COURAGE;  the  other  was  piloted  by 
his  TWIN,  also  skilled,  but  who  had  within  him  the  great  URGE  to  succeed. 

As  YOUTH  sped  headlong  into  the  whirling  waters,  he  laughed  gleefully  as 
he  plunged,  and  gaily  called  to  TWIN  to  "STEP  ON  IT",  confident  that  he  was 
MASTER  of  his  craft.  But,  as  the  little  boat  began  to  sway  like  a  drunken 
thing,  tossed  from  side  to  side,  and  ceased  to  respond  to  GUIDANCE,  YOUTH 
began  to  tremble,  grew  panicky,  lost  his  GRIP,  and  called  to  TWIN  to  save 
him.  Swaying  giddily,  the  canoe  was  dashed  against  the  rocks,  and  YOUTH 
was  LOST. 

YOUTH'S  TWIN,  he  of  COURAGE,  managed  his  craft  differently.  Full 
well  he  knew  his  SKILL  alone  might  not  carry  him  through.  He  tried  all  the 
harder  to  keep  in  a  STRAIGHT  COURSE.  He  breathed  deeply,  squared  his 
shoulders,  prayed  for  aid,  all  the  while  deftly  paddling  his  tiny  craft  between 
SWIRLS,  and  gradually  eased  it  into  a  CHANNEL  again. 

So  intent  was  he  upon  getting  through  SAFELY,  he  had  no  time  actually  to 
FEAR  the  outcome.  By  FAITH  and  HIGH  COURAGE,  he  finally  struck  a 
TRUE  COURSE  and  rode  bravely  down  LIFE'S  STREAM. 

OUR  APPEAL 

Giving  support  to  any  worthwhile  endeavor  is  to  be  greatly  commended.  And 
we  honestly  believe,  if  the  students  of  Quincy  High  School  would  fully  realize 
how  earnestly  the  workers  on  the  "Golden  Rod"  staffs  try  to  make  the  magazine 
interesting  to  all  and  a  credit  to  the  school,  they  would  give  it  their  unfailing 
support.  In  these  distressing  times,  it  is  not  convenient  for  some  to  subscribe,  we 
know;  so,  our  appeal  is  to  those  who  can  do  so,  to  help  swell  the  circulation. 
Perhaps  if  we  all  came  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  purpose  of  a  school 
magazine,  success  might  be  more  readily  obtained.    Each  issue  is  a  product  of 
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the  pupils  for  the  pupils.  The  magazine  provides  an  opportunity  to  promote 
any  literary  or  artistic  ability  that  may  be  lying  dormant  in  the  school.  Every 
issue  contains  a  number  of  short  stories.  Prizes  are  annually  offered  by  the 
"Golden  Rod"  and  this  inducement  has  stimulated  interest  in  short  story  writ- 
ing. 

ADVANCEMENT 

A  move  in  the  right  direction  has  been  made  in  the  gymnasium.  In  the  old 
order  of  things,  gym  had  to  be  taken  by  all,  with  no  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  different  bodies  might  need  different  exercise.  The  new  system,  which 
requires  that  each  pupil  be  compelled  to  take  a  physical  test,  to  determine  how 
many  times  a  week  gym  must  be  taken,  is  ideal  and  a  real  blessing.  This  indi- 
vidual physical  training  provides  lasting  benefits  to  every  girl  and  boy,  and  its 
installation  is  abundant  proof  that  the  powers  that  be  are  desirous  of  helping 
them  to  build  up  their  bodies,  so  they  can  bear  the  burdens  that  will  come  upon 

them  in  future  years. 

*  *     * 

Perhaps  the  most  distressing  news  that  has  ever  been  heard  in  Quincy  High 
School  was  that  Coach  Murphy  of  New  Bedford  High  Football  team  had  been 
fatally  stricken  while  here  with  his  boys.  Even  while  he  was  urging  them  to 
strive  for  success  he  was  aware  that  something  was  wrong.  Yet  he  did  not 
leave  them  until  their  victory  was  achieved.    Valiantly  he  crossed  the  bar. 

*  *     * 

It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  have  a  canopy  erected  between  the  Coddington 
and  Senior  High  buildings  to  protect  the  "Fair  Sex"  on  rainy  days. 

*  *     * 

Excellent  idea  those  ten  minute  ethics  periods — noticed  some  belated  home- 
work being  done. 

*  *     * 

What  has  happened  to  the  radio  we  used  to  have  in  the  auditorium  during 

lunch  periods? 

*  *      * 

Speaking  of  lunch  periods — why  is  the  third  lunch  always  so  much  more 
crowded  than  the  other  two?  We  like  jam,  but  not  being  jammed. 

*  *     * 

The  pony  wishes  to  know  what  has  happened  to  the  many  lovers  that  used 
to  meet  there.    Depression,  eh,  what? 

*  *     * 

Heard  while  trying  to  cross  Coddington  Street  on  a  rainy  day — "Traffic  isn't 

tangled,  it's  strangled." 

*  *     * 

We  hope  all  the  parents  of  Sophomores  who  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  our  school  were  pleased  with  all  they  saw  and  heard.  We  sin- 
cerely thank  them  for  their  kind  interest. 
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A  MARKET  SPREE 


'Twas    the    night  before   Friday, 
The  day  of  the  Sale 
In  Smith's  Modern  Market, 
And  the   clams  in  their  pail 
Were  trying-  to  sit  up  to  splutter  and  brag 
Of   their  brand  new  and   "5c  a  bushel" 
price-tag. 

The  shades  in  the  Market 

Were  pulled  down  that  night. 

So  nary  a  human 

Could  witness  the  sight 

Of  haddock  and  mackerel  and   hot  dogs 

at  play, 
While  the  beef  and  the  mutton  slid  'round 

in  their  tray. 


"  'Tis   the  last   night  for  me," 

Moaned  a  cold  storage  fowl. 

Said    the   liver,    "Stop   bawling," 

With  his  livery   scowl. 

The  calf's  foot  and  herring  were  ex- 
changing jokes, 

As   the  tripe  and  the  sauerkraut  stared 
at  the  folks. 

Then  suddenly  entered  the  Butcher  and 

Master, 
So  they  slipped  to  their  places,  nor  couldn't 

have  faster. 
But  though  they're  all  sold  now,  and 

digested  too, 
They've    never   forgotten    the    night    I've 

told  you. 

Margaret    Higginbotham 


WIND  IN  THE  PINE  TREES 

Wind  in  the  pine  trees 
Like  the  dashing  of  surf  on  the  shore  rocks 
Swishing  back  and  forth  it  echoes  and 
mocks — 

Wind  in  the  pine  trees 
And  their  branches  against  the  sky. 

Wind  in  the  pine  trees 
The  slit  of  a  cold  moon  hanging  near 
The  gleam  of  a  bright  star  shining  clear — 

Wind  in  the  pine  trees 
Where  yonder  the  dark  slopes  lie. 

Eleanor  Sawyer 


BIRD  SONGS 

I  open  my  window  wide  to  let  in  the 

bird  songs. 
They  ripple  along  the  breeze  like  the  scent 
of  delicate  blossoms  and  budded  trees 
and  new  green  grass. 
They  vibrate  and  tremble  through  the 

broad  sills 
And   ruffle   the  shadowed    calmness    of 
the  room. 

I  know  that  I  shall  never  wrong  anyone 
When  a  bird  sings. 

I  walk  into  the  open  to  hear  the  bird 

songs. 
Their  music  is  on  the  wind  from  forest  and 
water's  edge,  from  the  cool  spaces 
of  hill  and  sky  and  field. 
They  crash  across  the  sullen  silence  of  the 

day 
And  chant  the  perfect  harmony  of  earth 
and  heaven. 

I  know  that  I  shall  never  doubt  my  God 
When  a  bird  sings. 

Margaret  Higginbotham 
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An  Interview  with  Richard  B.  Harrison  by  Linnea  Allgorin  and  Sylvia  Koose 

S   we  were  ushered   back- 
stage to  the  dressing  room 
of  Mr.  Richard  B.  Harri- 
son by   a   very  courteous 
negro,    we   eagerly  wondered   just 
what  sort  of   person   we  were   to 
meet,  as  we  had  decided,  after  wit- 
nessing the  play,  that  the  man  who 
had  been  selected  to  play  God  in 
"The  Green  Pastures"  must  be  most 
unusual.    Slowly   the   door   opened 
and  we  were  confronted  by  a  very 

6>  J-L  "W^m^w^'^^^^"'^"'' "' ''■■  i  large,    but   kindly    looking   gentle- 

man.   He  was  still  in  costume  and 
make-up.   Upon  being  invited  to  sit 
down    (which   we   did   thankfully,    for,  to  tell  the  truth  our  knees  were  a  bit 
shaky,   this   being  our    first   real  interview) ,  we  inquired  very  timidly  how 
Boston  audiences  compared  with  those  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Harrison  put  us  entirely  at  ease  by  his  kind  and  informal  manner  of 
answering.  He  stated  that  there  really  was  no  difference,  as  both  Boston  and 
New  York  reacted  about  the  same.  Telling  him  that  we  had  just  witnessed 
his  performance  and  enjoyed  it,  he  remarked  that  the  rest  of  the  cast  were  re- 
markably fine,  and  didn't  we  think  so  too?  We  liked  that  about  him,  his 
wonderful  consideration  of  others. 

He  had  just  finished  his  1055th  performance  and  said  that  he  never  tired  of  it,    Itf  G 
just  living  the  part  as  he  plays  it.     He  surprised  us  by  saying  that  acting  ond 
part  in  a  cast  seems  like  play  to  him,  as  for  forty  years  he  has  been  giving  whole 
plays,  unassisted,  holding  the  attention  of  the  audiences  alone. 

When  asked  if  he  thought  this  type  of  drama  too  serious,  he  said  that  while 
he  sometimes  would  like  to  do  something  more  humorous,  still  tragedy  was 
really  what  he  liked  best  to  do. 

Mr.  Harrison  is  sixty-eight  years  of  age,  but  appears  much  younger.  He  con- 
fessed that  he  never  likes  to  go  to  bed  and  hates  to  get  up  in  the  morning.  (We 
think  in  this  respect  we  are  all  like  Mr.  Harrison.) 

After  five  minutes  more  of  pleasant  conversation,  more  of  Mr.  Harrison's 
admirers  wished  to  see  him  and  this  was  our  cue  to  make  an  exit.  We  thanked 
him  heartily  for  his  graciousness  and  started  on  our  way.  His  last  words  were, 
"Be  sure  to  send  me  a  copy  of  your  magazine  when  it  comes  out."  This  we, 
have  done  and  hope  some  day  to  meet  this  fine, 
remarkably  talented  gentleman    again. 
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Ship  ahoy!  The  anchor  of  our  ship,  the 
Q.  H.  S.,  is  aweigh  and  we  are  off  to  the 
land  of  struggle  to  seek  the  treasure  of 
knowledge,  after  a  grand  and  glorious  two 
months'  leave  of  absence. 

Wednesday,  September  7. — Fine,  sunny 
day,  but  chilly.  Entire  crew  of  2200  are 
prepared  for  a  ten  months'  voyage,  and 
glad  to  be  back  in  good  old  Q.  H.  S.  Sev- 
eral changes  have  been  made  since  last 
June.  New  officers  include  Miss  Whitney, 
Miss  White,  Miss  Kitchen,  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham, and  Mr.  Boyer.  Officers  left  for  other 
ships  are  Miss  Cody,  Miss  Obear,  and  Mr. 
Bridges.  Miss  Harrison  has  new  head- 
quarters. New  division,  called  Home  Man- 
agement, added  to  Home  Economics  De- 
partment. Another  cabin  added  to  the 
Commercial  Department. 

1  bell.  A  fair  wind!  We're  on  our  way! 
Commander  Collins  gives  "Apprentices"  of 
the  crew  general  orders;  the  rest  of  us  are 
given  ours  later.  It  does  feel  good  to  be 
back  on  the  ship. 

4  bells.  General  confusion  as  the  ship  is 
under  way  and  each  one  is  trying  to  find 
his  berth  and  hailing  old  shipmates.  Ap- 
prentices are  gallied  and  tender-handed, 
but  they  will  settle  down  as  the  rest  of  the 
crew  did  soon  after  they  came  to  the 
Q.  H.  S. 

8  bells.  Leave  of  absence  until  tomorrow 
at  1  bell,  as  the  watches  haven't  yet  been 
organized.  Come  on,  bear-a-hand,  we're  in 
want  for  grub. 

Thursday,  September  8. — Bright,  sunny 
day.  Log  1  day. 

1  bell.  Back  again!  Boatswains  have 
trouble  with  the  Apprentices  as  they  come 
below.  Mad  scramble  aft  about  programs. 
Many  of  the  crew  disappointed  about  hav- 
ing to  take  gym  five  times  a  week,  but  they 
ought  to  be  thankful  it  isn't  ten  periods. 

5  bells  and  a  jingle.  Mess!  The  galley, 
mess-hall,  mess-gear,  and  everything  is 
ship  shape  now.  What  is  the  idea  in  trans- 
ferring the  boys  from  port  to  starboard? 
Cheering  is  up  to  trim,  but  would  be  more 
appreciated  at  the  games  than  in  the  mess- 
hall. 

5  bells.  Go  forward,  our  work  for  today 
is  done. 

Friday,  September  9. — Fine,  sunny  day, 
and  getting  warmer.    Log  2  days. 


1  bell.  "Ordinary  Seamen"  and  "Able- 
bodied  Seamen"  gather  amidships  to  sing 
chanteys. 

5  bells.  Hoo-ray!  All  hands  forward  till 
Monday. 

Monday,  September  12. — Smooth  going, 
still  within  soundings. 

1  bell.  Library  opens  with  the  crew 
storming  the  companion  to  get  in.  Perhaps 
the  crew  has  concluded  there  is  everything 
yet  to  learn.  This  being  Monday,  our  work 
begins  today  in  earnest. 

Tuesday,  September  13. — Deck  football 
season  is  on;  almost  every  man  is  out  for 
it.  Are  we  going  to  be  better  or  worse  this 
season?  Chances  are  we  can't  be  much 
worse. 

Wednesday,  September  14. — Log  1  week. 
1  bell.  Apprentices  get  a  chance  to  test 
their  vocal  chords. 

Friday,  September  16- — Dirty  weather, 
excellent  for  the  ducks. 

5  bells.  Clew  up  sail,  batten  down,  and 
scud  before  the  wind  until  Monday. 

Tuesday,  September  20. — Sport  enthusi- 
asts of  the  crew  trying  hard  to  sell  deck 
football  season  tickets.  I  wonder  how  many 
are  being  fooled  into  buying  one  because 
of  the  out-of-port  games  being  listed  on  the 
face  of  the  card.  Everything  is  due  for  a 
change  some  time;  now  Outside  Beading 
is  known  as  Supplementary  Reading. 
Sounds  good. 

Wednesday,  September  21. — Log  2  weeks. 

5  bells.  Band  turns  to  in  preparation  for 
the  coming  games.  If  only  our  team  were 
as  good  as  our  Band. 

Thursday,  September  22. — Girls'  Club  is 
already  in  action.  A  total  of  approximately 
175  applications  have  been  filed  up  to  date, 
a  mighty  good  showing.  The  leaders,  re- 
cently elected  are:  President,  Peggy  Pink- 
ham;  vice-president,  Anna  Danielson;  sec- 
retary, Una  Whitehead;  treasurer,  Norma 
Pare. 

Friday,  September  23. — It  never  rains  but 
it  pours  (I  don't  mean  salt,  either).  It's 
becoming  the  weather  condition  for  every 
Friday;   no  happy  thought. 

5  bells.  Second  Fiddlers  assemble  amid- 
ships to  rehearse  for  the  first  time.  There 
is  much  promising  materials  from  the 
J.H.S.'s. 
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Saturday,  September  24. — Pine,  sunny 
day,  excellent  for  a  deck  football  game. 

4  bells.  Clash  with  the  Melrose  High. 
Imagine  such  a  small  vessel  sailing-  off 
with  the  victory!  Not  a  very  promising- 
start,  but  here's  hoping-. 

Thursday,  September  29. — Bright,  sunny 
day. 

1  bell  and  a  jingle.  Library  Club  has  first 
get-together.  The  leaders  elected  are: 
President,  Eleanor  Clarkin;  vice-president, 
Sonia  Cutler;  secretary,  Mary  Sheriff; 
treasurer,   Lawrence  Fitzgerald. 

5  bells.    First  Fiddlers  turn  to. 

Friday,  September  30. — Sunny  weather 
this  Friday  for  a  change. 

1  bell.  First  Ethics  Assembly  for  O.  S. 
and  A.  B.  It  is  the  first  gathering  of  its 
kind  ever  held  in  Q.H.S.  A  stranger  would 
have  remarked  how  much  the  O.  S.  and 
A.  B.  sounded  like  a  herd  of  sea  lions  as 
they  slid  amidship. 

4  bells  and  a  jingle.  Eyes  and  ears  in- 
spected ;    little  good  it  does  us. 

Saturday,  October  1. — Clash  between 
Q.  H.  S.  and  the  Barkentine  New  Bedford. 
We  lose  again,  but  that  only  makes  two 
ships  that  have  out-sailed  us.  Flag  at  half- 
mast  for  Mate  Murphy  of  New  Bedford. 

Monday,  October  3. — 

5  bells  and  a  jingle.  More  than  100  mem- 
bers of  the  G.  C.  meet  amidship.  If  only 
some  of  the  other  clubs  in  Q.  H.  S.  were  as 
active  as  the  G.  C.  It  almost  seems  that 
some  of  them  have  knocked  off. 

Wednesday  October  5. — Log  5  weeks. 
1    bell.  Page    and    Stage    Club    turns    to. 

Saturday,  October  8. — 

4  bells.  The  Q.  H.  S.  logs  13  knots  and 
the  schooner  Weymouth-High  forgot  to 
heave  the  anchor.  There  had  to  be  a  break 
some  time.  Better  late  than  never,  even 
though  it  was  with  Weymouth. 

Monday,  October  10. — Rough  weather  and 
many  are  seasick;  storm  warnings  sent 
out. 

6  bells.    LAND  HO!     First  port  of  call. 

8  bells.  Elders  of  the  Apprentices  inspect 
the  ship  and  gear  and  meet  the  officers. 
Admiral  Muir  and  Commander  Collins 
speak  from  the  poop-deck  to  the  crowd  of 
700  assembled  in  the  waist.  Serenador  Gra- 
ham entertained  with  his  "flute."  A  very 
successful  night. 


Wednesday,  October  12 — Leave  of  ab- 
sence, many  thanks  to  Mr  Columbus.  Log 
5  weeks. 

Friday,   October  14. — Bright,  sunny  day. 

1  bell.  Bob  Graham  played  on  his  cornet 
at  the  Assembly.  Every  hand  thoroughly 
enjoyed  it. 

5  bells.  Yarn  Contest  run  by  the  G.  R. 
closes. 

Saturday,  October  15- — 25  to  0,  that's  a 
sick  looking  score  for  Q.  H.  S.  This  time 
we  were  whistling  for  a  wind  and  Newton 
ran  with  the  gale. 

Monday,  October  17. — Cloudy,  with  occa- 
sional showers. 

5  bells  and  a  jingle.  G.  C.  holds  a  short 
conference  amidship,  after  which  they  go 
below  to  the  mess  hall  and  have  a  Get- 
Acquainted  Party.  150  present  enjoying 
themselves,  the  refreshments,  and  the 
chanteys. 

Tuesday,  October  18* — A  wash  out;  man 
the  pumps.  Those  of  us  who  had  to 
weather  the  storm  were  drenched  to  the 
skin. 

5  bells  and  a  jingle.  Washington  Pageant 
well  under  -way. 

Friday,  October  21. — Clearing,  although 
somewhat  cloudy. 

1  bell.  O.S.  and  A.B.  go  amidship.  An  ex- 
cellent program.  Mrs.  Kendall,  voice  class 
instructor,  sings  three  selections.  Repre- 
sentative Wigglesworth  speaks. 

Saturday,  October  22. — Race  with  Nor- 
wood, the  outcome  being  6-6. 

Friday,  October  28. — Blue  skies  with 
some  clouds. 

1  bell.  Commander  Collins  gives  warnings 
and  notices  to  the  O.  S.  and  A.  B.  amidship. 

8  bells.  The  All  Hallows  Dance.  Many 
hands  go  below  to  enjoy  themselves.  Music 
and  fixings  well  arranged. 

Thursday,  November  3.  —  Washington 
Pageant.  The  crew  having  reached  such  a 
great  number,  cannot  all  assemble  amid- 
ship at  the  same  time  for  lack  of  space. 

Thursday,  November  10. — Armistice  Day 
program  for  the  O.  S.  and  A.  B.  to  bring  to 
our  minds  the  significance  of  the  day;  the 
A  B.  speak  to  the  Apprentices  in  their 
cabins  about  the  event. 

YEOMAN,   Ship  Q.  H.  S. 

L.    M.    A. 
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Cadet  R.  E.  Gervais,  F.'30 


Late  on  the  afternoon  of  May  twenty- 
first,  amid  cheering  and  farewell  of  friends 
we  started  on  our  much  anticipated  jour- 
ney of  12,000  miles,  on  board  the  U.  S.  S. 
Nautical  Training  Ship. 

The  first  stop  is  always  made  at  Prov- 
incetown.  After  leaving  this  port  and 
proceeding  through  the  Cape  Cod  Canal, 
we  arrived  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  for  two 
days  to  coal  ship.  We  were  well  under  way 
before  we  realized  that  we  were  actually 
leaving  the  U.S.A. 

The  trip  across  to  the  Azores  was  un- 
eventful. Each  cadet  had  his  usual  routine 
of  work  and  study.  Many  porpoises  were 
sighted  and  only  about  three  or  four  ves- 
sels passed  ours.  There  was  no  rough  sea 
to   make  the  trip  unpleasant. 

This  lap  of  our  journey  took  thirteen 
days  and  it  made  us  happy  when  the  look- 
out sighted  San  Miguel,  at  midnight.  We 
arrived  early  the  next  morning,  at  Ponta 
Delgada,  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Azores. 
Ponta  is  beautiful!  As  we  approached  the 
coastline  we  could  see  high  cliffs  and  hills, 
mountain  peaks,  and  volcano  craters  with 
cultivated  squares.  One  point  of  interest 
on  this  island  is  the  "Hot  Springs"  in 
Furnas,  which  are  similar  to  our  own. 
There  are  five  or  six  steaming  hot  springs 
surrounded  by  honey-combed  ground.  An- 
other is  the  "Seven  Cities."  This  strange 
freak  of  nature  is  a  large  extinct  volcano 
crater,  filled  with  water,  on  the  edge  of 
which  is  situated  a  small  white  village. 

From   Ponta   to   Plymouth,   England,   we 


encountered  rough  seas  and  cold  weather. 
A  trip  to  Plymouth  w-ould  not  be  complete 
without  a  visit  to  the  grounds  of  the 
famous  Dartmoor  Prison,  a  bleak,  desolate- 
looking  structure  situated  in  the  moors, 
where  some  of  the  worst  criminals  in  the 
country  are  confined. 

Nearby  is  an  interesting  old  cemetery 
where  two  hundred  American  soldiers  who 
were  killed  during  the  war  of  1812,  are 
buried. 

At  Buckfastleigh  we  were  guided  through 
St.  Mary's  Abbey,  by  one  of  the  monks; 
this  great  church  is  being  built  by  the 
monks  themselves  and  is  not  yet  finished. 

Crossing  the  English  Channel  we 
reached  Amsterdam,  Holland,  through  the 
twelve -mile  ship  canal,  with  dikes  on  each 
side,  the  only  means  by  which  ocean-going 
vessels  can  reach  the  Amsterdam  harbor. 
The  next  day  was  the  Fourth  of  July,  and 
everyone  on  board  was  given  a  holiday. 
Our  ship  was  decorated  from  "water  to 
water."  An  excursion  was  arranged  to  the 
Island  of  Marken  in  the  Zuider  Zee.  We 
visited  Broek,  Edan,  and  Volenden,  which 
are  the  only  places  in  Holland  where  the 
national  costumes  are  worn.  Few  of  the 
traditional  Dutch  windmills  remain.  A 
Dutch  housewife  showed  us  through  her 
home  and  it  was  truly  as  clean  and  spot- 
less as  we  have  always  imagined.  There 
are  hundreds  of  bicycles  in  Holland. 

A  journey  of  three  days  through  the  Kiel 
Canal  brought  us  into  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark. This  city  seemed  the  most  like  home, 
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due  mostly  to  the  scenery,  which  seemed 
tyxncally  "New  England,"  and  the  fact  that 
a  great  deal  of  English  is  spoken  there. 
We  were  royally  entertained  by  the  Ameri- 
can Club.  We,  in  turn,  invited  members  of 
the  American  Club  and  Consul  to  a  tea 
party  aboardship.  A  Danish  admiral  took 
us  through  their  navy  yard  and  showed  us 
an  interesting  collection  of  ship  models. 
Then  the  harbor  master  took  us  on  a  trip 
around  the  harbor. 

It  was  only  a  one-day  sail  through  the 
Sound  from  Copenhagen  to  Gotenborg, 
Sweden.  The  approach  to  this  shore  is  very 
rocky.  Our  stay  here  was  not  long  and  we 
had  no  regrets  on  leaving  for  Hull, 
England. 

We  had  typical  North  Sea  weather  in 
crossing  from  Sweden  to  Hull.  With  gales 
and  rough  seas,  not  to  mention  sea  sick- 
ness, we  were  only  too  glad  to  reach  port. 

Arrangements  were  made  during  our 
stay,  whereby  theatres  and  trolleys  were  at 
our  disposal,  free  of  charge.  The  climate 
here  is  very  damp  and  foggy.  It  looked 
strange  to  see  men  around  the  docks  wear- 
ing woolen  mufflers  even  during  the  hottest 
weather.  We  were  guests  of  the  lord  mayor 
and  sheriff,  who  took  us  sightseeing,  after 
which  we  were  served  tea  by  the  city  of- 
ficials in  Guild  Hall. 

En  route  to  Gibraltar,  we  were  forced  to 
Dut  into  Cadiz,  Spain,  because  of  rough 
weather  and  lack  of  fuel.  This  proved  to  be 
a  streak  of  unexpected  luck,  as  we  were 
just  in  time  to  witness  Spain's  national 
sport,  a  bull  fight. 

In  Gibraltar  we  went  through  the  old 
fortifications  which  are  no  longer  used,  al- 
though many  of  the  guns  still  remain  in 
the  holes  of  the  rock.  After  taking  on 
coal,  we  headed  for  our  homeward  journey, 
stopping  at  Punchal,  Madeira.  We 
anchored  beside  two  Italian  Naval  Train- 
ing Ships,  the  Amerigo  Vespucci  and  the 
Christophoro  Columbo.  These  school  ships 
correspond  to  our  Annapolis.    Madeira  is  a 


semi-tropical,  volcanic  island,  and  the 
people  are  almost  all  of  Portuguese  extrac- 
tion. At  this  island  some  of  the  boys  bought 
monkeys  and  canaries  to  bring  home. 

When  we  were  about  twenty  days  out  of 
Madeira  a  hurricane  struck  us.  We  had 
nothing  but  liquids  for  food,  and  sleep  was 
impossible  because  our  hammocks  were 
saturated  with  water.  Life  lines  were 
rigged  around  the  decks  to  make  walking 
safe  and  possible.  Heavy  seas  carried  away 
three  life  boats,  damaged  our  motor  launch, 
and  put  our  radio  out  of  commission.  This 
storm  lasted  forty-eight  hours  and  we  were 
out  of  touch  with  land  most  of  the  time. 
The  ship  listed  so  much  that  the  yard 
touched  the  water.  This  was  the  worst 
storm  the  school  ship  ever  experienced. 

Upon  arriving  at  New  London,  Connecti- 
cut, we  took  on  fresh  supplies  and  started 
for  Boston  and  "Home." 

EVENTFUL  THREE  TEAKS 

Alph  Peterson,  president  of  the  F.'30 
class,  has  encountered  many  adventures 
since  his  graduation  from  Quincy  High 
School. 

Two'  years  ago,  while  working  on  the 
"Felix  Taurie,"  a  ten  thousand  ton 
freighter,  he  enjoyed  a  most  exciting  voy- 
age to  South  America.  Just  about  two 
months  ago  he  again  joined  the  crew  of 
the  "Felix  Taurie"  at  Albany,  this  time 
bound  for  the  west  coast.  En  route  to 
Porto  Rico,  the  freighter  stopped  at  almost 
eevry  port  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  During 
the  trip  from  Porto  Rico  to  California,  the 
weather  was  so  warm  the  crew  were  com- 
pelled to  lie  on  deck  at  night  if  they  wished 
to  get  any  sleep  at  all.  The  boat  docked  at 
San  Francisco,  Wilmington,  and  Seattle, 
then  proceeded  up  the  Columbia  River. 

Alph  has  not  spent  all  his  time  on  rhe 
sea.  He  has  attended  Bentley's  Accounting 
School  from  which  he  was  graduated  last 
June.  He  hopes  to  get  a  position  in  some 
Boston  concern  when  he  comes  back  from 
his  western  trip. 


HELPLESSNESS 
Oh,  chide  me  not  because   I  cannot 

write  the  way  I  feel; 
Oh,  laugh  not  that  my  poetry  myself 

does  not  reveal. 
My  words  are  only  atoms 
Of  what  I  feel  within. 
My   lips   can  say  so  little  — 
It   fills  me  with   chagrin 
To  think  that  fate  has  given  me 

banners   to  be   unfurled  — 
And  just  a  feeble  strength 

to    show    them    to    the    world. 

Doris  Poland 
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towards  a  distant  stump  his  foot 
caught  in  a  root;  he  fell  with  a  thud. 
His  rifle  struck  a  stone  and  startled 
him  as  much  as  if  it  had  gone  off. 
He  lay  still,  glancing  about.  He  saw 
a  gleam  of  light  as  if  from  a  rifle 
barrel.  A  sound  like  the  sudden 
breaking  forth  of  water  from  a 
punctured  fire  hose,  together  with 
the  striking  of  a  bullet  a  few  feet 
from  his  head,  sent  fresh  chills  down 
his  spine.  Then  Allen  saw  a  dark 
figure  rise  a  slight  distance  from  him 
and  creep  away.  He  became  even 
more  cautious  as  he  crept  onward. 

It  seemed  hours  before  the  stumps 
began  to  lessen  in  number  and  the 
ground  sloped  slightly  upward  to  the 
enemy's  camps.  Turning  his  head  in 
a  semi-circle,  he  watched  intently  for 
the  red  spurts  that  would  come  from 
the  mouths  of  the  guns  as  they  sent 
out  their  missiles  of  death.  These  re: 
vealed  their  location.  Removing  the 
map  from  within  his  coat  he  held  it 
in  readiness.  He  could  count;  nine 
places  from  which  these  bright  flames 
came;  marking  these  positions  as 
correctly  as  he  could  figure  in  the 
darkness,  he  returned  the  map  to  its 
place. 

Turning  his  back  on  the  enemy 
guns,  he  began  the  treacherous  jour- 
ney back  to  the  American  trenches. 
He  had  less  than  thirty  minutes  in 
which  to  return.  The  wood  seemed 
to  have  grown  smaller  since  he  had 
gone  through  before,  so  it  was  not 
long  before  he  again  reached  the 
barbed  wire.  It  took  some  time  to 
find  the  path  he  had  made  through 
it.  His  hands  were  raw  and  sore  from 


crawling  along  the  uneven  ground, 
and  his  leggings  were  nearly  worn 
through  at  the  knees.  He  had  to 
wiggle  beneath  many  of  the  wires  as 
he  did  not  have  time  to  stop  to  cut 
them.    Time  was  short! 

Allen  passed  the  spot  where  Jack- 
son had  been  wounded.  Had  he  re- 
turned all  right?  Those  few  minutes 
on  the  shell-torn  field  had  made 
Allen  realize  the  goodness  of  his 
companion;  maybe  it  wasn't  his  fault 
after  all.  As  the  night  lengthened, 
the  shells  broke  more  constantly, 
lighting  with  great  flashes  the  dark- 
ness that  surrounded  him. 

A  dark  figure  was  creeping  towards 
him.  Allen  dropped  closer  to  the 
ground.  As  the  figure  neared,  he  was 
able  to  distinguish  the  shape  of  the 
wearer's  helmet;  it  was  American. 
When  he  came  closer,  Allen  lifted 
his  head. 

"Buddy!"  Allen  called  softly.  All 
Americans  knew  this  name. 

"That  you,  Allen?" 

"Yes;  did  Jackson  send  you?" 

"Yes." 

"Is  he  all  right?" 

"Sure,  he  crawled  in  about  half  an 
hour  ago  and  told  us  all  about  you." 

"I'm  glad  of  that."  Allen  answered 
unconsciously.  "We'd  better  keep 
going;  it's  almost  eleven." 

"Did  you  get  what  you  were  sent 
for?"  asked  his  companion  as  they 
crept  on  side  by  side. 

"Yup,  they're  on  the  map  here, 
safe  and  sound,"  grinned  Allen,  tap- 
ping the  front  of  his  coat. 

The  entire  field  seemed  filled  with 
bursting  shells  and  singing  machine 

[  Continued  on  page  43  J 
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Sntta-mutal  ^potta 

^^j^  HE  opening  of  school  this  fall  witnessed  an  innovation  in  school  ath- 
M    £j    letics.  An  organization  of  class  teams  was  established  for  the  purpose 
^^^/    of  affording  ample  opportunities  for  participation  in  sports  for  every 
pupil  in  the  school. 

Football,  cross-country,  soccer,  and  bowling  constitute  the  pioneers  of  this 
project  which  is  under  the  supervision  of  Bill  Bowyer,  abducted  from  Point 
Junior  High  for  the  express  purpose  of  conducting  these  games. 

The  venture  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  recent  physical  tests  at  school,  since 
any  pupil  who  has  an  "A"  standing  may  be  excused  from  gym  by  joining  one 
of  the  intra-mural  teams. 

The  football  group  is  outstanding,  the  candidates  numbering  in  the  vicinity 
of  150  grid  aspirants.  Team  Five  of  the  Junior-Senior  group  has  the  edge, 
being  unscored  upon  in  seven  consecutive  victories  and  having  rolled  up  a 
total  of  106  points  in  these  games.  The  credit  for  these  wins  is  largely  con- 
ceded to  the  pony  backfield  composed  of  Phil  Iovanna,  Paul  Jacobs,  Dan  Ryan 
and  Ed  Joss. 

Ken  Hudson,  the  man  behind  the  sensational  Quincy  High  JayVee  Club  of 
1931  which  went  through  its  regular  season  undefeated,  has  taken  over  a 
group  of  promising  sophomores  for  the  purpose  of  molding  a  future  varsity 
from  green  material.  This  eleven  is  having  brief  scrimmages  with  the  third 
varsity,  weekly. 

The  committee  assisting  Mr.  Bowyer  warrants  appreciation  for  its  sincere 
efforts.  Those  comprising  this  committee  are:  Officials,  "Red"  Allen,  Herb 
Crowley,  Joe  Minnegan  and  Francis  Haynes;  supplies,  Charles  DeVarrenes  and 
James  McCollom;  publicity,  Joe  Broderick  and  Cliff  Wilmath. 

The  cross  country  group  practices  over  a  mile  and  one  half  course  under  the 
supervision  of  Head  Coach  George  A.  Wilson  who  divides  his  time  between 
the  rookies  and  the  varsity  men.  The  main  idea  for  the  green  lads  is  to  accus- 
tom themselves  to  the  distance  and  build  up  stamina  and  speed.  Tom  Evans, 
Dick  Savage,  and  Dave  Johnston  are  the  most  promising  of  the  intra-mural 
squad  and  all  of  these  lads  seem  to  possess  real  talent.  With  about  twenty 
intra-mural  boys  besides  his  several  returning  letter  men,  from  which  to  select 
his  team,  Coach  Wilson  looks  very  cheerful  on  the  subject  of  season  1933.  If 
he  has  the  good  luck  which  has  persistently  followed  his  teams  this  year  in 
1933,  he  has  good  reason  for  this  optimism. 

Tommy  Fleming,  venerable  soccer  mentor,  has  taken  over  the  soccer  assign- 
ment and  is  working  hard  to  build  an  eleven  from  these  candidates  which  will 
represent  Quincy  High  with  a  maintenance  of  our  lofty  standards  in  the  Scottish 
sport.  He  has  approximately  fifty  booters  who  turned  out  for  their  respective 
class  games.  Only  three  games  have  been  played  at  this  writing,  so  we  can 
make  no  predictions  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  league.    The  question  of  class 
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numerals  has  seriously  been  considered  by  the  faculty  and  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  winners  of  each  class  championship  will  be  presented  with  them  as  a 
reward  for  their  labors. 

It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  winter  and  spring  will  arrive  and  bring 
with  them  all  the  sports  of  their  respective  seasons. 

This  winter  will  probably  see  the  functioning  of  class  hockey,  basketball, 
wrestling,  and  indoor  track,  while  the  arrival  of  spring  will  find  the  largest 
group  of  all  out,  the  baseball  men.  Coach  Clark  expects  to  meet  about  three 
hundred  Ruths  and  Gehrigs.  The  embryo  big  leaguers  will  exhibit  at  the  sev- 
eral fields  at  Merrymount  and  it  is  probable  that  the  class  championship  will 
be  fought  at  upper  Merrymount,  where  the  Varsity  conducts  its  battles. 

Outdoor  track  will  draw  a  large  crowd  of  runners  who  are  all  eager  to 
make  the  Varsity  team,  which  always  establishes  such  enviable  records  in  the 
annals  of  sports.  The  Tildens  and  Jones's  will  not  lack  opportunity  either,  as 
Faxon's  courts  and  the  Wollaston  golf  links  will  give  these  respective  groups 
the  exercise  they  crave. 

This  course  is  expected  to  result  in  the  production  of  stronger  varsity 
teams  in  all  branches  of  high  school  sport  and  a  general  marshalling  of  our 
athletic  forces.  If  the  project  enjoys  the  same  enthusiastic  support  throughout 
that  it  has  received  to  date,  its  success  is  assured. 
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SOCCER 

HEN  Tommy  Fleming  issued  the  call  for  soccer  candidates,  he  was 
fairly  buried  under  the  deluge  of  booters  who  were  each  and  every 
one  eager  to  represent  Quincy  High  in  its  most  successful  sport.  The 
squad  works  hard  and  drills  enthusiastically,  so  that  we  are  safe  in 
saying  that  it  seems  as  though  another  State  Championship  team  is  in  the 
making  at  Quincy  High. 

True  to  the  Blue  and  White  traditions,  the  Varsity  has  booted  its  way 
through  five  games,  making  every  shot  count  so  that  the  boys  have  yet  to 
taste  defeat. 

The  initial  victory  was  at  Tabor  Academy,  where  we  brought  the  Sailors 
into  port,  4-0.  Captain  Alex  McGuire,  who  has  been  shifted  from  outside  left 
to  the  center  forward  berth,  justified  the  change  by  performing  the  well  known 
hat  trick.**  Charlie  McGibbon,  hard  playing  outside  right,  netted  the  other 
tally. 

Conquest  Number  Two  was  achieved  at  the  expense  of  Exeter  Academy, 
4-1.  Alex  McGuire  nearly  matched  his  feat  of  the  previous  game  by  notching 
half  of  Quincy's  total.  He  divided  the  scoring  with  Jock  Robertson. 

The  third  game  was  won  7-0  over  New  Hampton  here.  To  show  their 
appreciation  of  the  work  which  the  team  is  doing,  350  students  turned  out  for 
the  fray.  Jock  Robertson  and  Alex  McGuire  again  got  off  with  a  brace  of  goals 

[  *  *  Footnote  on  pace  36  j 
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apiece.  Just  to  keep  it  in  the  family,  Jimmy  McGuire  scored  once,  as  did 
Russ  Guarcello. 

Lynn  Classical  was  the  next  to  succumb  to  the  strong  Blue  and  White 
eleven.  They  found  themselves  after  sixty  minutes  of  thrill-packed  play  on 
the  short  end  of  a  4-1  score. 

Not  satisfied  with  one  beating  at  the  hands  of  the  locals,  Exeter  invited 
the  team  to  Exeter,  where  they  justified  their  widespread  reputation  by  tri- 
umphing, 2-0. 

On  the  first  team  this  year  are  ten  men  from  Quincy  Point,  two  of  whom 
are  Sophomores. 

Al  Bonani  is  in  the  net  succeeding  Walter  Wilson.  He  is  handicapped 
by  his  size,  but  renders  that  obstacle  negligible  by  his  lightning-like  agility. 
Joe  DiLoreto  is  stationed  at  right  fullback,  where!  he  does  an  excellent  job 
clearing  the  net,  as  does  Lefty  Jim  Shearer,  the  left  fullback.  At  the  halfback 
posts  are  Jake  Littlewood,  captain  of  the  1931  second  team,  Will  Quinn,  son 
of  Neillie  Quinn,  of  local  soccer  fame,  and  George  Anderson,  Point  Junior's 
contribution  to  Quincy  High.  The  forward  line  is  composed  of  Charlie 
McGibbon,  younger  brother  of  John;  Jock  Robertson,  veteran  booter;  the 
McGuire  brothers,  Alex  and  Jim,  and  Art  Downton. 

TENNIS 

^^^^  HE  fall  program  of  girls'  sports  opened  with  much  enthusiasm  evinced 
m  £j  by  the  host  who  came  out  to  establish  interclass  teams.  After  defeat- 
^^^^  ing  the  Sophs,  3-2,  the  Juniors  took  on  the  Seniors,  and  a  3-3  tie  was 
the  result.  The  Juniors  finally  won  the  class  honors  in  a  doubles  match. 
The  championship  team  is  composed  of  Louise  Connor,  Anne  Webster,  Joan 
Rigby  and  Marie  Barnes. 

SOCCER 

This  was  something  new  for  the  girls  and  the  interclass  competition  in  this 
branch  of  sports  was  also  eagerly  received.  Miss  Helen  Kitchen  is  in  charge  of 
the  new  project  and  supervises  the  class  games.  Helen  Spadorcia,  versatile 
athlete,  led  her  Junior  team  to  a  1-0  victory  over  the  Sophs,  scoring  the  goal 
herself. 

FIELD  HOCKEY 

Miss  Baker  received  a  roster  of  forty  candidates  when  she  issued  the  call 
for  field  hockey  material. 

The  Juniors,  who  seem  to  have  made  a  habit  of  winning,  triumphed  over 
the  Sophs,  4-1. 

The  Sophs  went  gaily  out  to  meet  the  Seniors  and  were  repelled  bv  the 
strong  upper  classmen,  8-0.  Gertrude  Avery  and  Jessie  Shaevitz  are  the  big 
guns  of  the  Senior  attack,  Gertrude  getting  five  and  Jessie  the  other  three  of 
the  eight  goals  scored  in  the  Soph  tilt. 
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FOOTBALL 

Yp^  EAD  COACH  JIMMY  LE  CAIN  wasted  no  time  in  starting  his  drive 

wf     1    for  a  grid  unit  which  should  represent  Quincy  High  to  the  best  of 

^__-JJ    their  abilities.  He  did  not  suffer  from  lack  of  candidates,  as  125  men 

reported  and  received  instruction  from  Coaches  LeCain,  Anketell, 

Hudson,  Anderson  and  Jack. 

LeCain  has  many  men  back  who  saw  service  last  year.   Among  these  are: 

Backs  —  Larry  Cahoon,  Sam 
Asnes,  Jim  McLachlan,  Bus 
Pease,  Spencer  Peele,  Ed  Mc- 
Carron  and  Bill  Hurley; 
ends — Babe  Walsh,  Eaton  and 
Johnson ;  tackles  —  Harding 
and  Knasas ;  guards  —  Bram- 
hall,  Thompson,  and  Catler: 
centers  —  Captain  Paul  Scho- 
field,  Pat  Cleary,  and  George 
Reardon.  Others  who  are  mak- 
ing good  are  Bud  Turner, 
product  of  Cadiz,  Ohio ;  Andy 
Dahlquist,  Farrell,  McWil- 
liams,  Koritsky  and  Howe. 

Quincy  went  down  to  defeat 
in  its  dedicatory  tilt  and  that 
by  the  narrow  margin  of  7-0, 

Melrose  being  forced  to  bring  its  heaviest  artillery  to  bear  on  the  stubborn 

Quincy  defense  before  getting  the  touchdown. 

Chief  Haskell,  the  Indian  lad,  brought  his  New  Bedford  warriors  to  town 
and  deoarted  with  the  scalps  of  the  Quincy  eleven  under  his  belt  by  scoring 
13-0.  The  visitors,  their  attack  functioning  around  Haskell,  clearly  outclassed 
the  home  team  and  the  only  bit  of  light  afforded  our  rooters  was  the  excellent 
defense  put  up  by  the  Blue  and  White  forces. 

With  two  games  played  and  no  touchdowns  made  by  the  locals,  Wey- 
mouth High  became  the  innocent  object  of  their  ire  and  Weymouth  was  sub- 
merged by  an  aroused  Quincy  eleven,  13-0.  Sam  Asnes  was  the  shining  light 
in  that  fray,  his  canny  judgment  netting  many  gains. 

Dame  Fortune  was  certainly  in  a  nasty  mood  the  day  Quincy  journeyed  to 
Newton,  for  she  gave  Newton  enough  breaks  to  swamp  Quincy,  25-0,  although 
Quincy  was  their  superior  in  all  departments  of  the  game.  As  positive  proof 
of  this  fact  the  following  statistics  relative  to  the  game  are  furnished:  First 
downs — Quincy  19,  Newton  6.  Completed  forward  passes— Quincy  17,  New 
ton  7.  That  was  just  plain  hard  luck! 
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It  seems  to  be  an  almost  established  custom  for  Quincy  High  to  surprise 
Norwood.  Last  year  they  very  effectually  brought  up  the  undefeated  Norwood 
team  12-0,  and  this  year  they  carried  on  the  tradition  by  holding  a  powerful 
Norwood  team  to  a  6-6  tie.  Finn  Folium  was  the  outstanding  man  on  the  field. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  Quincy  High's  1932  football  team  has  been  well 
worthy  to  represent  the  Blue  and  White,  and  although  they  didn't  run  through 
an  undefeated  season,  their  showing  has  been  highly  satisfactory  in  their 
undaunted  sportsmanship  and  grit. 
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CROSS  -  COUNTRY 

HEN  Coach  George  A.  Wilson  summoned  his  hill-and-dale-men  for 
their  initial  workout  of  the  year,  he  found  that  he  had  but  three  letter 
men  —  Captain  Eddie  Kujanpaa,  Patten  and  Noussio.  So  with  cus- 
tomary energy,  he  set  to  work  to  produce  another  first  rate  cross- 
country team.  That  he  has  met  with  huge  success  is  evident  since  his  runners 
copped  every  meet  which  they  entered.  Despite  the  fact  that  inclement  weather 
prevented  several  meets  from  being  run  off,  both  team  and  coach  are  well  sat- 
isfied with  the  record  that  they  have  compiled  and  are  only  chagrined  because 
the  season  is  so  limited  that  they  cannot  take  on  heavier  opposition. 

The  first  meet  was  run  at  Quincy  over  a  two  and  one-half  mile  course 
against  the  harriers  from  Arlington  and  when  the  last  tired  runner  had  crossed 
the  line,  it  was  found  that  Quincy  had  triumphed,  21-35. 

Because  of  the  new  system  of  scoring  meets  this  year,  the  team  with  the 
lower  number  of  points  wins.  The  first  man  to  cross  the  line  counts  one  point 
for  his  school,  the  second  two  and  so  on,  so  that,  should  a  school  have  three 
men  tie  for  first  it  would  save  the  team  three  points.  Coach  George  A.  Wilson, 
having  three  men  of  nearly  the  same  speed  and  endurance,  strategically  in- 
structed Patten,  Trevaines,  and  Kujanpaa  to  finish  tie  if  possible.  They  found 
it  possible  in  the  initial  meet  and  their  team  mates  finished  strong  behind  them. 
Rollins  (A),  Hanlon  (A),  Good  (A),  Wheeler  (Q),  Whitelaw  (Q),  Hall 
(A),  Nousio  (Q),  Cronin  (A),  and  Lundy  (Q)  finished  in  that  order. 

The  second  meet  at  Braintree  was  won  by  a  score  of  15-47.  The  same 
strategy  was  again  employed  and  this  time  five  of  Quincy's  best  were  tied  for 
the  blue  ribbon.  Kujanpaa,  Patten,  Trevaines,  Whitelaw  and  Nousio  were 
the  first  across  the  line.  They  were  followed  by  Baker  (B),  Wheeler  (Q), 
Lundy  (Q),  Briggs  (B),  McSherry  (B),  Countway  (Q),  Tripp  (Q),  and 
Gould  (Q). 

Quincy  at  Weymouth  was  the  final  win  by  a  score  of  35-22. 

Here  as  before  was  the  tie — Kujanpaa,  Patten,  and  Trevaines  breaking 
the  tape  coincidentally.  The  others  placing  were  Nelson  ( W) ,  Morceau  (W) . 
Little  (W),  Lundy  (Q),  Zemina  (Q),  and  Whitelaw  (Q). 
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Onward  we  sail  to  ports  unknown,  across 
vast  stretches  of  blue  ocean  looming  to 
starboard,  port,  fore,  and  aft.  The  horizon 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished,  so  beauti- 
fully matched  and  pierced  it  seems.  But 
many  a  ship  has  passed  on  this  same  hori- 
zon and  many  have  signalled  us  since  June. 

"'The  Broctonia"  set  sail  from  Brockton, 
Massachusetts,  and  passed  our  way  laden 
with  interesting  material,  but  too  light 
literary   cargo  was  carried. 

Ahoy!  To  the  port  side  "The  Pen" 
steaming  full  speed  ahead  from  Bridge- 
port. Connecticut.  Good  literary  cargo  in 
her  hold,  but  what  about  school  activities? 
And  recreation  aboard  this  ship? 

A  little  ship  draws  'long  side,  "The  Aegis" 
from  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  a  trim  little 
craft  with  excellent  ideas;  if  the  cargo 
were  enlarged,  'twould  be  more  easily 
sailed. 

Away  to  the  starboard  we  can  see 
another  staunch  ship,  and  as  it  draws  near 
we  signal  "The  Gazette"  from  Lynn.  A 
familiar   greeting  and   in   code:   .  .  -  .  |  .  . 

I  -  •  I  •  II  --  I  •  -  I  --■      I  •  -  I  --  •      I 

. .  |  -  .  |  .  Ill  .      But    we    missed    the    pic- 
tures which  always  help. 

Oft  we  scurry  to  see  what's  beyond  and 
lo  and  behold  the  sturdy  "Amaracus"  from 
Manmouth,  Maine,  greets  us.  Bon  Voyage, 
"Amaracus"! 

Then    up    sails    the    "Red    and    White," 


which  hails  from  Rochester,  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  plans  of  this  big  ship  are  almost 
perfect,  the  cargo  well  weighed  and  placed. 
Some  pictures  would  put  on  the  finishing 
touches  we  feel  sure. 

Then  from  the  port  which  first  beheld 
the  "Mayflower"  of  1620,  up:  steams  the 
"Pilgrim"  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  as 
strong  and  neat  and  worthy  as  that  of  her 
ancestors.  Among  the  treasures  in  her  hull 
we  liked  especially  "The  Tale  of  'Iz,'  the 
King  Catcher." 

Nearing  our  destination  we  find  the 
"Magnet"  from  Leominster  just  leaving  the 
Sound.  Her  cargo  is  heavy  and  valuable; 
her  steward  of  Jokes  is  a  worthy  crew 
hand.  She  too  might  improve  by  using 
pictures. 

One  of  the  neatest  crafts  sighted 
throughout  the  voyage  holds  to  the  port 
side.  In  purple  lettering  we  make  it  out 
"O-R-A-C-L-B,"  fresh  from  Abington, 
Pennsylvania.  Compliments  from  our  crew 
to  the  shipyard  in  which  your  boat  was 
built  and  congratulations  to  your  crew. 

Well,  we're  harbor-bound.  Ships  have 
come  and  ships  have  gone,  and  yet  they 
sail  on  and  on.  Sturdy  crews  and  good 
cargo,  well  balanced,  delivering  their  loads 
of  good  news.  We've  enjoyed  you ;  we  hope 
to  sight  you  again. 

Down  goes  the  gang-way  and  off  we 
must  go.    Ahoy,  mates — ahoy! 
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have  seen  a  sleek  motorboat  nose  her  way  silently  up  to  the  shadows  and  enter 
a  heavy  cement  doorway.  The  door  would  have  been  seen  to  close  silently 
after  her. 

Suddenly  there  was  action.  The  waiting  men  threw  a  large  iron  chain  over 
the  door,  one  end  o£  which  was  already  bolted  and  the  other  was  drawn  taut 
and  locked. 

The  Chief  then  drew  a  block  from  the  piling  and  called,  "Well  boys,  I  guess 
your  little  game  is  up.    How  about  it?" 

A  long  silence  ensued,  and  then  a  muffled  "O.K.,  boss.   You  win." 

Boston  was  awakened  the  next  day  by  the  shouts  of  newsboys.  "Extra! 
Extra!  Read  all  about  it.  Sensational  capture  of  Boston's  biggest  booze  ring! 
Extra!    Former  Secret  Service  agent  reinstated.    Extra!     Extra!!    Extra!!! 

[Continued  from  page  10J  » 

suit  was  on  loosely  so  I  could  get  out  of  it.  No  water  came  in,  because  of  the 
oxygen  already  in  my  helmet.  I  couldn't  hear  much  in  it,  except  the  torn  toms, 
so  I  had  to  do  some  guess  work.  I  couldn't  talk  so  I  had  to  use  sign  language. 
Peters  shot  the  witch  doctor  at  the  critical  moment.  You  were  set  loose  and 
in  the  meantime  Peters  made  his  escape.  Then  I  walked  into  the  sea  and  swam 
to  the  boat,  I  guess  that's  about  all  that  needs  explaining.  By  morning,  T 
think  those  natives  will  be  far  from  this  spot." 

! 

[Footnote  from  page  31j 

**  One  often  sees  the  expression  "hat-trick,"  but  few  people  know  what 
it  means  or  where  it  originated.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  know,  we 
contribute  an  authentic  account  of  the  history  of  the  term. 

It  is  said  that  long  ago  in  Scotland,  where  soccer  is  chief  sport  of  the  land, 
that  when  each  town  was  represented  by  a  team,  the  merchants  of  a  village 
would  close  their  shops  and  assemble  on  the  field  of  battle  to  view  the  game. 
As  a  spur  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  players,  a  prize  was  offered  for1  the  player 
of  the  home  team  who  scored  the  most  goals.  This  prize  was  a  certain  type  of 
high  hat,  very  popular  at  the  time.  After  a  time  the  merchants  who  were  the 
donors  of  the  prize  began  to  feel  the  pinch  of  hard  times,  and  they  altered 
the  ruling  so  that  the  hats  would  be  won  less  often.  The  new  ruling  was  that 
the  player  must  get  three  successive  goals  to  earn  the  hat.  As  soon  as  the 
depression  hit  Scotland  full  blast,  the  player  who  was  fortunate  enough  to 
notch  his  three  goals  received  congratulations  from  the  merchants,  but  no  hat. 
With  so  many  Scottish  people  in  the  game  in  America,  the  story  soon  got 
around,  until  the  term  "hat-trick"  has  been  adopted  into  the  sportswriters 
English. 
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ON  THE  CARE  AND  FEEDING 

OF  SOPHOMORES 

or 

A  PIGMY  IN  EVERY  HOME 

by 

Professor  Buddinghillwurst, 

C.O.D.,    I.O.U. 

LTHOUGH  some  believe 
the  Sophomore  is  becoming 
extinct  and  the  majority 
think  he  should  be  annihil- 
ated, the  truth  is, — that  this  unusual 
species,  a  native  of  our  high  schools, 
multiplies  freely. 

If  properly  fed  and  cared  for  these 
shy  creatures  make  ideal  pets.  They 
are  gentle  and  tame  where  children 
are  concerned  and  have  almost  hu- 
man intelligence  if  bred  correctly. 
They  neither  bark  at  night  nor  bury 
bones  in  the  neighbors'  lawns.  They 
are  easily  housebroken. 

The  feeding  of  Sophomores  has 
many  parents  on  the  verge  of  a  nerv- 
ous breakdown.  These  pets  must  be 
fed  at  least  five  times  a  day.  Sopho- 
mores are  dainty  eaters  (as  the  cafe- 
teria shows) ,  and  if  certain  vege- 
tables are  omitted  from  their  diet 
they  fall  victims  to  the  most  horrible 
plagues.  For  example,  prohibit  their 
regular  inhalation  of  spinach  and 
they  are  grasped  in  the  clutch  of  such 
dread  maladies  as  basal  metabolism 
or  indigestion.  Take  away  their  milk 
of  magnesia  and  they  get  pimples. 

Sophomores  should  be  washed 
whenever  it  is  possible  to  enforce  this 
treatment.  Be  careful  of  bruising 
their  "ego,"  but  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  their  ears.  They  should  never 
be  allowed  to  stay  out  after  nine 
o'clock  at  night  in  order  to  prevent 


stunting  any  possible  mental  growth. 
Sophomores  are  particularly  liable 
to  such  diseases  as  distemper  and 
puppylove.  They  shouldn't  be  taken 
seriously,  for  they  can  be  overcome 
by  the  exercise  of  a  little  care.  If 
your  pet  is  depressed,  and  quiet,  suf- 
fers from  loss  of  appetite,  if  his  eyes 
are  wild;  he  has  either  distemper  or 
puppy-love.  You  should  keep  him 
out  of  the  moonlight  and  away  from 
other  Sophomores,  to  prevent  con- 
tagion. 

Clothes  mania  is  also  prevalent  in 
season.  It  appears  in  its  worst  form 
in  ninety-five  cent  socks,  brimless  felt 
hats,  and  knickers  worn  with 
sneakers.  The  delusion  is  present 
that  haircuts  make  or  break  the  man. 
Pardon  me  —  the  Sophomore ! 

There  is  no  end  to  the  tricks  which 
a  Sophomore  may  be  taught.  Almost 
any  specimen  will,  with  almost  no 
trouble,  learn  to  yell  when  a  plate  is 
dropped,  misunderstand  signs,  and 
laugh  at  teacher's  jokes,  a  trick  large- 
ly a  part  of  the  instinct  of  self-pre- 
servation. 

*      *      * 

Merely  Communicating 
Miss  Thompson:  "George,  are  you 

talking  again?" 

George:  "No;  I'm  just  telling  him 

something." 

Diet  Necessary? 
"Peter  the  Great  aimed  to  build  a 
bay  window  for  Russia." 

Dog  Gone! 
"The  Hebrews  drove  the  Canines 
out  of  Israel." 

Shades  of  Mazda! 
"James  Watt  was  the  man  who  in- 
vented electric  light  bulbs." 
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A  LA  MODE 

Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill 

Their  auto  bus  to  test. 
"70  miles,"  said  Jack,  with  smiles. 

But  a  copper  said  the  rest. 

Solomon  Grundy 

Entered  class  on  Monday 

Bluffed  on  Tuesday 

Excused  on  Wednesday 

Very  ill  on  Thursday 

Worse  on  Friday 

Did  no  home  work  on  Saturday 

Went  golfing  on  Sunday 

And  that  was  the  end 

of  Solomon  Grundy. 

Mary  had  a  little  lamb 
Some  spuds  and  garlic  too. 
She  put  it  with  a  little  ham 
And  made  it  into  stew. 

Little  Jack  Horner  sat  in  a  corner, 
To  do  a  sum  he  did  try; 
Writ  on  his  cuff  was  all  the  stuff, 
But  the  teacher  was  "standing  by." 

Old  King  Coal  was  a  merry  old  soul, 
But  his  smile  has  grown  much 

sterner, 
For  now  it  appears  most  everyone's 

goal 
Is  to  have  a  good  oil  burner. 

*   *   * 

Shocking! 
"The  President  appoints  and  dis- 
appoints Cabinet  officers." 

■K  *  * 

Another  Methusaleh? 

"Ramsay  MacDonald  was  Prime 
Minister  of  England  during  the 
French  and  Indian  War." 


Teacher:  What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  unscrupulous? 

Stude:  It  is  a  sort  of  skin  disease. 

*  *   * 

Teacher:  Robert  Burns  wrote  "To 
a  Field  Mouse." 

The  Usual  Voice:  Did  he  get  an 

answer  ? 

*  *   * 

Student  reciting:  King  George  III 
married    the    son   of    the    Duke    of 

Mecklenburg. 

*  *  * 

Pintle:  At  least  once  in  my  life  I 
was  glad  to  be  down  and  out. 
Gudgeon:  And  when  was  that? 
Pintle:   After  my  first  trip  in  an 

airplane. 

*  *   * 

I  felt  his  soft  breath  on  my  cheek, 
And  the  gentle  touch  of  his  hand; 
His  very  presence  near  me 
Deemed  a  breeze  on  the  desert  land. 
He  deftly  sought  my  lips, 
My  head  he  did  enfold; 
Then  he  broke  the  silence  with  — 
"Shall  the  filling  be  silver  or  gold?" 

*  *  * 

Also  there  is  the  absent-minded 
professor  who  sent  his  collar  button 
to  the  banquet  and  then  rolled  under 

the  bureau. 

*  *   * 

And  the  janitor  who  dropped  the 
bust  of  Washington  and  made  an 
orphan  of  the  United  States. 

*  *  * 

Some  Things  We've  Never  Seen: — ■ 
A    humdinger,    a    sockdolager,    a 

lallapaloosa,  and  a  whiz. 
A  wow,  a  whosit,  a  gadget,  and  a 

whateveritis. 
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JUST  A  PICCOLO 

Just  a  piccolo 

Every  time  I  blow, 
People  know  the  theme  I'm  playing. 

Play  at  every  dance, 

Breaking  up  romance 
And  I  know  the  things  they're  saying. 

There  will  come  a  day 

When  II  draw  no  pay. 
Then  what  will  she  say  about  me  ? 

When  the  rent's  due  I  know 

That  I  won't  have  any  dough, 
And  the  wife  goes  on  without  me. 
*   *  * 

BIRD   LIFE   IN   ARIZONA 

or 

A  RACE  WITH  DEATH 

One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six, 
seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven.  Thus 
the  clock  struck  twelve.  It  is  mid- 
night. Two  dark  figures  are  seen 
creeping  stealthily  along  toward  the 
mammoth  Quincy  High  School. 
Reaching  the  huge  side  doorway, 
these  two  rascals,  with  little  effort, 
force  open  the  door  with  a  toothpick 
and  enter  the  deserted  building. 
Cautiously  they  make  their  way  along 
the  pitch  dark  corridor,  lighted  only 
by  the  great  drifts  of  sunlight  billow- 
ing through  the  French  windows.  A 
ray  of  sunlight  strikes  one,  causing 
him  to  cry  out  in  pain.  "Shush,"  says 
the  other,  "you'll  wake  the  baby." 

Continuing  they  encounter  a  sign 
labelled  "Ossif."  As  the  two  scoun- 
drels receive  no  challenge  they  gather 
up  their  great  gunny-sacks  and  pro- 
ceed on  their  mysterious  errand. 

"At  last,"  repeats  the  other,  "have 
you  the  wherewithal  to  open  this 
door?" 

Without   deigning   to    reply,    the 


other  tears  from  his  hair  an  invisible 
hairpin,  causing  his  golden  locks  to 
fall  in  abundance  over  his  broad 
shoulders.  He  then  feverishly  applies 
the  instrument  to  the  lock  and  suc- 
ceeds in  opening  the  massive  portal. 
They  enter  and  drop  silently  to  their 
knees  and  creep  to  the  drawers  in 
the  front  wall.  Opening  one  after  the 
other,  they  finally  find  the  desired 
drawer  and  stealthily  remove  two 
sheets  of  white  composition  paper. 


s 


s 
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What  is  the  most  musical  fish  ? 
The  tuna  fish,  you  swab! 


*   *   * 


A  New  One  I 
So   Scipio   was   shot   in   the  back 

when  he  wasn't  looking. 

*  *   * 

In  Biology:  The  ovipositor  is  the 
egg-placer.  Now  what  is  the  function 
of  the  ovipositor  ? 

Stude:  To  place  eggs! 

*  *   * 

Teacher:  What  is  an  organism? 
Stude:    The    guy    who    plays    an 
organ. 
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Chronic? 
The  "Dictionary  of  American 
Biography"  (which  contains  only 
lives  of  Americans  who  are  not  liv- 
ing) was  described  in  a  library  test 
as  a  "book  of  diseased  Americans." 

*  #  * 

Pedal  —  The  pedal  of  that  flower 

is  the  largest  I've  seen. 

*  *  * 

In    1660  Samuel  Pepys  started  a 
dairy. 

*  *  * 

POPULAR  SCHOOL  SONGS 

"//  Was  so  Beautiful" 

A  deficiency  in  English. 
"Was  That  the  Human  Thing  to  Do" 

Miss  Whitney  tells  us  to  conjugate 

ten  verbs  for  Spanish  homework. 
"I  Love  You  Truly" 

My  typewriting  exercises  are  up- 
to-date. 
"It    Was    Only   a   Summer   Night's 
Dream" 

I  received  A  plus  in  a  bookkeeping 

test. 
"Say  It  Isn't  So" 

The    teacher   announces   that   we 

will  have  a  fifty  question  test  in 

commercial  geography. 
"Bend  Down  Sister" 

Taking  gymnastics   four   times   a 

week. 
"Paradise" 

No  homework. 
"Seventh  Heaven" 

Four  study  periods  today. 
"Happy  Days  Are  Here  Again" 

Tomorrow  is  Saturday. 

*  *   * 

Accidental?    Perhaps! 
Poster:  October  10  Parents'  Night. 
Sophomopes  bring  your  parents ! 


GRANDFATHER'S  DAY 

Grandfather  doesn't  like  to  hear 

The  radio  play  jazz, 
But  when  we  kids  hear  otherwise, 

We  give  it  all  the  razz. 

On  week  nights  we  may  have  our 
Bing, 

Ben  Bernie  and  Ed  Wynn, 
But  Sunday  is  grandfather's  day; 

He  tunes  the  sermons  in. 

We  try  to  be  poite  and  hear 
What  preachers  have  to  say, 

But  all  the  while  we're  yearning  for 
Good  old  Cab  Galloway. 

*  *  * 

From  Room  107  my  eye 
Wanders  window- ward 
And  I  —  sigh. 

Teacher's  eye  is  very  sly, 
And  I,  with  wisdom  sage 
Eye  an  unturned  printed  page. 

*  *   * 

Self-Cultivation  ? 

"The  colonists  raised  their  food 
and  clothing." 

*  *   * 

From  an  Absent  List  Notice: 
"Wrestling  today  in  the  Gym.  Every- 
body welcome.  Admission  ten  cents." 

*  *  * 

Add  to  your  list  of  Dumbbells  the 
dizzy  dame  who  went  to  the  radio 
show  to  see  the  copyright  owners. 

And  the  one  who  applied  for  a 
hunting  license  to  shoot  craps. 

Also  the  cordial  soul  who  earnestly 
invites  you  "to  drop  up  and  see  us 
some  time." 
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HIGH  FINANCE 

Mr.  Knapton:  The  Augustan  Age 
in  Literature  was  called  the  Golden 
Age;  that  which  followed  was  known 
as  the  Silver  Age. 

Sharp:  They  went  off  the  Gold 
Standard. 

*  *   * 

Senior:  What  did  you  get  on  that 
last  exam.  ? 
Junior:  A. 
Senior:  No  other  mistake? 

Teacher:    What    famous    woman 
did  Robert  Browning  marry  ? 
Stude:  Mrs.  Browning. 

*  *   * 

Miss  Galleher:  The  only  excuse  I 
accept  for  not  doing  homework  is 
when  you  have  unexpected  company. 

Voice  from  the  rear:  I  can't  do 
mine  tonight ;  I'm  having  unexpected 
company ! 

*  *   * 

Flotsam:  Where  did  you  get  your 
hair-cut  ? 

Jetsam:  On  my  head. 

5|C       5j»       5|C 

Read  this  twice:  "lohnson  touched 
every  telephone  post  as  he  went  by." 

#       H*       * 

From  a  history  paper:  "Barbara 
Frietchie  wrote,  'Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin.'  " 

*  *  * 

Sawbones:  Charlie,  tell  me  what 
an  apricot  is. 

Charlie  Noble:  An  apricot  is  a 
prune's  red-headed  brother. 


Wondering. 


ADVICE  TO  THOSE 

WHO  NEED  IT 

By  Lila  Loveheart 

My  dear  Miss  Loveheart: 

I  am  young,  tall  and  dark,  and 
have  black  wavy  hair,  and  brown 
eyes.  I  am  a  good  dresser.  I  own  my 
own  home  and  have  a  high-salaried 
position.  Yet  I  am  lonesome. 
Sincerely, 
Donald  Charmer. 

*  *   * 

Dear  Donald: 

What  did  you   say  your   address 

was? 

*  *   * 

Miss  Lila  Loveheart: 
Should  I  ? 

Dear  Wondering: 

Did  you? 

*  *   * 

Miss  Loveheart: 

I  am  an  auburn-haired  farmer's 
daughter  with  large  blue  eyes.  I  do 
all  the  housework  and  shear  the 
sheep.  Annette. 

Dear  Annette: 

A  farmer's  red-headed  daughter 
would  earn  a  better  living  shearing 
the  suckers  here ! 

*  *   * 

Miss  Loveheart: 

My  weight  fluctuates  from  week 
to  week.    I  am  very  careful  of  my 
diet.  What  causes  this  phenomenon  ? 
Patiently  yours, 

Marie  Mauser. 
Dear  Marie: 

"What  causes  this"  what?  Sorry, 
but  I  was  out  to  lunch  when  your 
letter  arrived. 
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[  Continued 

gun  bullets.  As  they  emerged  from 
the  barbed  wire  entanglements,  a 
shell  burst  behind  them.  Allen  fell 
over  on  his  side,  a  fragment  having 
lodged  itself  in  his  back. 

"Don't  stop  now  —  just  help  me  to 
the  trench — I'll  be  all  right,"  he 
gasped,  when  his  companion  re- 
turned. So,  taking  Allen  by  the 
shoulders  he  dragged  him  towards 
the  trench. 

Their  companions  lifted  them 
down  when  they  finally  reached  the 
trench.  Allen,  pale  and  limp,  was 
laid  upon  a  bed  of  blankets  in  the 
officer's  dugout. 

"I  guess  he  was  hurt  badly.  Some- 
body get  some  water!"  It  was  Jack- 
son, who  had  painfully  dragged 
himself  to  the  bed  where  Allen  lay. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  whistle 

blew  and  the  men  crawled  over  the 
sandbags  beginning  their  attack  on 
the  enemy  trenches,  with  the  blood- 
stained map  to  lead  them  to  victory. 

Jackson  watched  eagerly  for  signs 
of  life  in  the  face  of  his  comrade. 


from  page  28j 

Slowly  Allen's  eyes  opened  and  were 
steadfastly  raised  to  Jackson's  face. 

"Jackson,"  he  spoke  softly,  so 
softly  that  Jackson  barely  heard.  "I 
don't  think  —  you  —  killed  Martin 
after  all.  I  didn't  mean  —  what  I  — 
said  —  today.  You're  a  good  buddy 
—  Jackson  —  and  you  can  ■ —  have 
everything  —  I  own  —  and  don't  — " 

The  white  face  before  him  blurred 
suddenly;  Jackson's  eyes  could  no 
longer  see  those  pale  lips  which  la- 
boriously formed  words,  and  when 
Allen  asked  him  if  he  would  send 
the  ring  he  wore  home,  he  could 
hardly  answer,  so  choked  up  was  his 
throat  with  the  lump  that  had  risen 
there.  Slowly  Allen's  grey  eyes 
closed  and  a  sigh  of  content  issued 
from  between  his  parted  lips,  for 
Allen  knew  that  all  the  lives  he  had 
helped  to  save  that  night  had  paid 
his  debt  of  Tom  Martin's  death. 

Jackson  strove  vainly  to  wake  him, 
but  Allen's  life  as  a  soldier  was  fin- 
ished, his  duty  was  done,  done  for 
his  comrades  and  his  country,  for 
Walter  Allen  was  dead. 


IN  THE  LONG  RUN 

You  and  your  friends  will  prize  the  portrait  that  looks  like  you — your  truest  self, 
free  from  stage  effects  and  little  conceits.  It  is  in  this  "long  run"  photography 
that  PURDY  success  has  been  won.  Portraiture  by  the  camera  that  one  cannot 
laugh  or  cry  over,  in  later  years.  For  present  pleasure  and  future  pride  protect 
your  photographic  self  by  having  PURDY  make  the  portraits. 


PURDY, 


160   TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Official  Photographer  Q.  H.  S.,  Class    of  June  '30,  Feb.  '31,  June  '31,  Feb.  '32,   and  June  '32 

Special  Discount  Rates  to  all  students  of  Q.  H.  S. 
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Northeastern 
University 


DAY  DIVISION 


SCHOOL  of  ENGINEERING 

Co-operating  with  engineering 
firms,  offers  curricula  leading  to 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
the  following  branches  of  engineer- 
ing: 

Civil  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Electrical  Engineering 
Chemical  Engineering 
Industrial  Engineering 


SCHOOL  of  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Co-operating  with  business  firms, 
offers  courses  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  fol- 
lowing fields  of  business: 


Accounting 
Banking  and  Finance 
Business  Management 


The  Co-operative  Plan  combines  technical  theory  with  the  equivalent 
of  two  years  of  practical  experience.  It  enables  the  student  to  earn  his 
tuition  and  a  part  of  his  other  school  expenses. 


EVENING  DIVISION 

( COEDUCATIONAL ) 

An  effective  university  education  is  available  in  the  evening  for 
high  school  graduates  who  for  financial  or  other  reasons  cannot 
enter  day*  colleges  but  must  go  to  work  following  graduation: 


School    of   Business 

Grants  B.B.A.  and  M.B.A.  degrees. 

Specializes  in  accounting,  and  business 
administration. 

Only  24.9%  of  alumni  held  executive  po- 
sitions on  entering  school;  71.9%  now  in 
major  executive  positions. 

Alumni  outstandingly  successful  in  C.P.  A. 
examinations. 

Actual  business  problems  the  basis  of  in- 
struction. 


School  of  Law 

Four-year  course 

LL.B.  degree. 

Prepares  for  bar  examinations  and  practice. 

Case  method  of  instruction  similar  to  that  in 
best  day  law  schools. 

A  school  of  high   standards  adapted    to    the 
needs  of  employed  men  and  women. 

Alumni  outstandingly  successful  as  lawyers, 
judges,  business  executives. 


Graduates  of  Quincy  High  School  may  be  admitted  without  examinations  if 
grades  are  satisfactory  to  the  Department  of  Admissions 

Catalogs  or  further  information  sent  upon  request 

NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Buy  from  Merchants  who  advertise  in  the  Golden-Rod 
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DIEGES  C&  CLUST 


'If  we  made  it,  ifs  right 


Class  Rings 


Fraternity  Pins 


Charms  and  Medals  for  every  Sport 
Prize  Cups  and  Plaques 


ft  7(7* 


73  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


G,  Sansone  &  Sons 

Choice  Fruits 
Vegetables 
and  Groceries 


23  Granite  Street  and 
9  Depot  Ave. 


Candy  and  Fruit  by 
Tel.  President  6960         TELEGRAPH 


Typewriters 

Rented — Repaired — Sold 

Fountain   Pens,     Stationery 
School  Supplies 


■hi 
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McKENZIE'S 


Tel.  Pres.  5131  3  Temple  Street 


A  Friend 


Buy  from  Merchants  who  advertise  in  the  Golden-Rod 
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Tuxedos   For   Hire 

New  Low  Prices 

READ 

& 
WHITE 

Formal  Clothes  rented 
for  all  occasions 

111  SUMMER  ST.,  and 
93  MASS.  AVE.,  Boston 

Woolworth  Building,  Providence,  R.I. 

CHEVROLET 

Sales— Service 

North   Quincy  Garage 
Atlantic 

Call  President    1100 


Watches 

Made  in  America 

Walthaml5-jewel  $22.50 

Small  sizes  Ladies'  watch- 
es reduced  from  $45.00. 

15-jewel  Gents'  Waltham 
$16.50.       Reduced     from 

$32.50. 

Win,  A.  Lamb 

Quincy 's  Largest 
Jewelry  Store 


1592   Hancock   Street 


Miller's  Shoe  Store 

Shoes  are  important,  that  we  know; 
When  we  need  them,  off  we  go 
Straight  to  town  and  Miller's  store, 
All  kinds  of  shoes  and  styles  galore. 

One  Uniform  Price 

$2.50 

1631  Hancock  St.,     Quincy 

G.  McCloskey 

QUINT'S 

Greenhouses 
1248  Hancock  St.,  Quincy 

Fresh  Flowers  for  all  occasions 

FOY'S 

Stores  have  upheld 
a  standard  in 

QUALITY 

SERVICE 

for  33  years 

1177   HANCOCK    ST. 
39  FRANKLIN  ST. 

QUINCY,  MASS. 


Buy  from  Merchants  who  advertise  in  the  Golden-Rod 
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A  Complete  Music  Store 
for  music  lovers  and  musi- 
cians where  all  Foreign 
and  American  music  is 
always  available. 

A  charge  account  gladly  opened 
for  the  convenience  of  all  of  out 
patrons. 


The  Boston  Music  Co..  1 1 6  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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INSURANCE 

of  Every  Description 

Automobile,  Fire,  Burglary,  Life,  Accident 
Yes,  even  Rain  Insurance 

STOCK    OR    cTWUTUAL   COMPANIES 

"See   Us  First" 

TUCMAS  $.  BWEGIrV  INC. 

24  Adams   Building     -     Granite  3000 


You  get  a  lot 
of  Service 
for  your 
money  here! 

Pres.  1020 


Quincy,  Mass. 


T/JVELT 


£swr/ms£M£i 


265  Granite  Street,  Quincy,  Mass. 


New  York 
Printing 
Modes  of 
Today  ! 

Pres.  1020 


DERBY  CEl  HOLBROOK 

"Want  More  Peanuts" 


Buy  from  Merchants  who  advertise  in  the  Golden-Rod 
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FRATERNITY,  COLLEGE 
and  CLASS  JEWELRY 

Commencement  (^Announcements 
ancf  Invitations 

Jeweler  to  the  Senior  Class  of  Quincy  High  School 


L.  G.  Balfour  Company 

Manufacturing  Jewelers  and  Stationers 

cylTTLEBORO,  MASS. 


Curry's  Market 


Peter  Shoe  Repairing 

Hats  Cleaned  and  Reblocked 
Shoes  Shined 

11  School  Street,  Quincy 


GRANITE  SHOE  STORE 


1453  Hancock  St. 


Kresge  Building 


Quincy 


MORSE'S 

Quincy's  Finest 
Shoe  Store 

1417  Hancock  St.,  Quincy 

WESTLAND'S 

1555  Hancock  Street 
Quincy,  Mass. 


Goods 


Football,  Basketball,  Baseball, 
Golf,  Tennis  and  Soccer 

A  Complete  Assortment  of  all  equipment 


Buy  from  Merchants  who  advertise  in  the  Golden-Rod 


